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UY DE POURTALES completes with 
Gi new book a Romantic Trilogy. 
In his preface to ‘“The Mad King”’ he sets 
forth his purpose as follows: ‘“‘In effect 
the three figures of Liszt, Chopin and 
Ludwig II of Bavaria seem to me to 
illustrate fairly closely the symptoms of 
that long and perhaps incurable disease of 
mankind that is called Romanticism. To 
sum it up: Liszt personifies love, Chopin 
sorrow, and Ludwig illusion’. 


A trilogy within a trilogy might be said to 
be formed by King Ludwig, Wagner and 
Nietzche, for the latter two geniuses play 
almost as large a part in M. de Pourtaleés’s 
new work as their friend and monarch. The 
story of their relations is one of rare fascina- 
tion, an account of one of the most curious 
adventures in all modern history. 


Ludwig II was the last great artist to wear a 
crown, and thus he becomes a figure of prime 
interest himself, leaving out ofconsideration 
his close association with Wagner and the 
King’s help in placing the composer upon a 
sound footing in the Bayreuth establish- 
ment. Already a legend, the Mad King has 
been brilliantly dealt with by M. de 
Pourtalés, who interprets and illuminates 
with sympathy and accuracy one of the 
‘great stories of the Nineteenth Century. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


IN the Introduction to his excellent study of 
Louis II de Baviére, M. Jacques Bainville as- 
serts that “it would be difficult to evaluate what 
literature owes to the legend of this unhappy 
king.” I admit that I have not read a single 
one of the lyric commentaries or highly colored 
romances of which he was the inspiration. It 
seems that the author of Le Roz Vierge was in 
the habit of spitting on the carpets of his apart- 
ments; this fact absolved me from opening any 
book by the “poet.” I have not read Le Ros 
Fou nor Les Rois, by Jules Lemaitre. My 
study is based entirely—as to facts—upon cer- 
tain German works: Koenig Ludwig II und 
seine Welt, by George Jakob Wolf; Ich, Der 
Koenig, by Fritz Linde; Koemg Ludwig II 
und die Kunst, by Frau von Kobel, wife of 
Herr von Eisenhart, who was for a long time 
secretary of the royal cabinet. These volumes, 
to which may be added the reminiscences of the 
dramatist, Karl von Heigel, Koenig Ludwig II, 
cin Beitrage zu seiner Lebensgescluchte, and 
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the passages dealing with Ludwig II in the 
monumental biography of Wagner by Glase- 
napp, suffice to give a complete picture of the 
subject. I must add Chez Louis II, rot de 
Baviére, by Ferdinand Bac, a collection of 
reminiscences and very savory anecdotes, and, 
of course, the profound work of M. Jacques 
Bainville, who gives a historical interpretation 
of the subject which it is indispensable to know, 
as well as many ingenious sidelights on the 
politics of the period.* 

Besides the works mentioned I have used the 
French translation of the Ziwvres Complétes de 
Wagner, by M. Prodhomme (Librairie Dela- 
grave), and that of the Giwvres de Nietzsche, 
by M. Henri Albert (Mercure de France). 
The passages in the correspondence of Nietz- 
sche and of Wagner that I have quoted are 
mostly my own translations. Finally, I cannot 
recommend highly enough to those who are in- 
terested in the Wagner-Nietzsche episode that 
they read the impassioned work of M. Charles 
Andler: Nietzsche, sa vie et sa pensée (4 vols., 
Editions Bossard). This profound and crystal 


* See the definitive edition of this work which a 
5 ppeared under 
the title of L’Allemagne romantique et réaliste. A. Fayard, 1927. 
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masterpiece of philosophic analysis, of scholar- 
ship and of human understanding has constantly 
lighted and guided me in my whole study. 
‘This small book has no such pretensions. It 
is simply a portrait. But in the last few years 
there have been published in Germany a certain 
number of new documents from the royal ar- 
chives at Munich, such as the famous diary of 
Ludwig II (Tagebuch Aufzeichnungen von 
Ludwig II, Koenig von Bayern, with preface 
and notes by Edir Grein. R. Quaderer. Liech- 
enstein, 1925.), which enable us to penetrate 
more deeply into our subject. In basing my 
ideas upon these hitherto unknown sources, in 
making conscientious researches into the 
friendship between Ludwig II and Wagner, in 
delving into their published and unpublished 
correspondence, in trying, at length, to recon- 
struct about these two central figures the moral 
and intellectual atmosphere of the epoch that 
gave birth to Tristan, Zarathustra, and the pal- 
aces of King Ludwig, I have attempted to finish 
my Romantic Trilogy. In effect, the three fig- 
ures of Liszt, Chopin and Ludwig seem to 
illustrate fairly closely the symptoms of that 
long—and perhaps incurable—disease of man- 
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kind that is called Romanticism. To sum it all 
up in three words: Liszt personifies love; 
Chopin, sorrow; and Ludwig, illusion. 

This demands some explanation, I admit. 
The reader himself will serve as explanation. 
In view of this he may perhaps notice that 
modern, realist, however far in the progress of 
evolution he may have gone,—even cured of 
all romantic fever,—he has nevertheless re- 
tained the poison in his blood. But who knows 
if it is not by our ills that we really live? 

I dedicated the first two volumes of this his- 
tory of the heart to a soul in pain who sought to 
find itself. Was it encountered among the 
shadows? Alas, it will have still more diffi- 
culty in finding itself here, because here are 
but the shadows of shadows. At least may it 
come to see that if all peace and all love remain 
intangible, illusion remains as our most esthetic 
path to the highest realities. 

Beauty has a different meaning for each of 
us, because it is, in the final analysis, but the 
shape given to things by love. There can be no 
criticism of beauty. Nor of love. They are 
the free and variable companions that exalt or 
abase us at their will. But without them what 
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should we be able to accomplish? The shape 
given to things through love is the only beauty 
which has any meaning for us. It is our truth. 
It is our right. It is also our justification. 

In Ludwig II of Bavaria, beauty was the sole 
form of love. And if to-day his life seems to 
me but futility and folly, his story touches me 
so much the more in that it was lived in illusion. 
Yet this blushing timid soul had the audacities 
of Cesar; in the old crumbling Europe he was 
the last great artist to wear the crown. There- 
fore Ludwig II becomes a poetic figure, arepre- 
sentative value. He is as unique as a character 
of tragedy. And it is altogether natural that in 
studying his history I constantly read Hamlet 
for Ludwig. 

Shakespeare, who beyond any poet in the 
world had the gift of second sight, clearly de- 
picted this royal destiny and drew a picture of 
him that makes any comment futile. I place it 
here as an epigraph to this study, just as it was 
written some two hundred and fifty years be- 
fore the birth of the prince of the unreal. 


“So, oft it chances in particular men, 
That for some vicious mole of nature in them, 
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As, in their birth,—wherein they are not guilty, 
Since nature cannot choose his origin,— 

By the o’ergrowth of some complexion, 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason, 
Or by some habit that too much o’er-leavens 
The form of plausive manners; that these men, 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect, 

Being nature’s livery, or fortune’s star, 

Their virtues else, be they as pure as grace, 

As infinite as man may undergo, 

Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault; the dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt, 

To his own scandal.” 
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M. de Pourtalés says in his “Prefatory Note” 
to “The Mad King”: “I have here attempted 
to finish my Romantic Trilogy. . . . These 
three figures of Liszt, Chopin, and Ludwig 
seem to me to illustrate fairly closely the symp- 
toms of that long—and perhaps incurable— 
disease of mankind that is called Romanticism. 
To sum it all up in three words: Liszt personi- 
fies love; Chopin, sorrow; and Ludwig, ilu- 
sion.” 
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THE MAD KING 


CHAPTER I! 
OPERETTA 


SOME thirty years after the visit of Goethe 
to Italy, which had injected an overpowering 
inoculation of classicism into the large body 
romantic of Germany, a young prince of Ba- 
varia landed there in his turn and discovered 
Rome. Not only Rome, but Athens in Rome, 
the eternal Olympus, the gods, Homer, beauty, 
his own destiny. 

Soon afterward becoming king, under the 
title of Ludwig I, he wished to make his good 
capital another Athens. Striking the sad and 
honest soil with a golden cane, he conjured up a 
Propylza, a Parthenon, a Pinakothek, a Glyp- 
tothek in brick covered with cement and mar- 
bleized with veins of paint. Then he married, 
was a faithful husband, a severe father, a 
king who guarded well the revenues of state. 
Greece remained his only mistress. He saw her 
everywhere. He impregnated his artists with 
her and paid them in crowns of roses and laurel, 
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but bought his statues abroad. His reign devel- 
oped in peace and innocent Hellenism. To a 
painter who made an allegory of the German 
Rhine he said: “Rhine comes from the word 
rinos. ‘The Rhine is a Greek river.” In 1832 
a supreme joy was given him: his son, Otto, a 
boy as yet under age, was chosen by the Con- 
gress of London to be King of the Hellenes. 
But this joy was soon shattered. The Greeks 
illuminated the Parthenon to celebrate the ar- 
rival of the young Bavarian; nevertheless they 
soon deposed him—a fact, by the way, which 
in no way diminished the classical enthusiasm 
of King Ludwig. Munich continued to give 
birth to temples and columns. 

His life might have unrolled to the end in 
peace and masonry had not an incident of ex- 
traordinary impertinence occurred to ruffle its 
Apollonian course forever. One September 
evening in 1846, as he was working in his study, 
His Majesty was abruptly disturbed by an un- 
usual noise, cries, great agitation. Then a terri- 
fied servant came to inform him that the 
Spanish dancer who was to have made her début 
at the theater that evening, learning that her 
permission to appear upon the royal boards had 
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been withdrawn, had had the impudence to try - 
to penetrate to the King himself. If she had 
not been bodily restrained, she might, good 
God!, have succeeded. Already the monarch 
was turning over in his mind the various pun- 
ishments to fit this crime, when, followed by a 
horror-stricken chamberlain, the dancer ap- 
peared. She was a slender girl, dark, furious, 
sparkling. The King ordered that they be left 
alone. He asked her name,—‘Lola Montez.” 
He begged her to readjust her clothing, for in 
the scramble her corsage had been half torn 
away. She preferred to leave her breast bare. 
She spoke. She explained. She pleaded. But 
the royal amateur of art, who had caressed so 
many statues, could not credit the perfection of 
the palpitating truth. He extended his hand; 
she clasped it and placed it on the “fait accom- 
pli.” (It was thus that the police report ex- 
pressed it!) It is obvious that in the whole 
affair no one lost his wits. But the King had 
lost himself. | 

The very next day Lola danced before an 
enraptured audience and a King enslaved. 
She received verses which he signed “Ludwig.” 
Then jewels, gowns, impassioned letters. ‘Then 
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more jewels, thousands of jewels, a house, a car- 
riage, money. ‘The gray-haired miser achieved 
puberty and was transformed into a prodigal. 
The royal purse was milked dry in a few 
months. So they began upon the purse of state. 
The Ministry was overthrown. Others took 
their places, to fall in their turn. The King 
paid little heed, being enflamed now only by 
choreography. He paraded his mistress about 
to the painters to teach her the Fine Arts, and 
to have her portrait done. The whole of the 
year 747 passed in delirium. Lola Montez was 
to be observed prancing about the streets of 
Munich on horseback, having herself bowed to 
like a queen, and threatening insufficiently 
eager passers-by with her riding crop. She re- 
ceived the title of Countess of Landsfeld. She 
fought with the students, who lacked admira- 
tion for such a plethora of romanticism, or else, 
when they assembled in manifestations below 
her window, emptied glasses of champagne on 
their heads. She thought to redeem her eccen- 
tricities by “liberating the people” and had the 
Code Napoléon copied for the use of her royal 
tou-tou. But when he was present at the sit- 
tings at Kaulbach’s studio, she made him get 
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down on his knees while she beat him over the 
head with her fan to teach him humility. This 
was only half unpleasant to her befuddled sex- 
agenarian, but it lamed him considerably. At 
the same time from the pulpit the priests were 
thundering against the beast of the Apocalypse, 
or else they were saying that Venus had usurped 
the throne of the Holy Virgin in Munich. 

It was bound to end badly. One day the 
dancer was pursued by the mob. She sought 
refuge in the Church of the Theatines. Troops 
were mobilized to rescue her. Blood flowed. 
On the 12th of October, 1848, King Ludwig 
was obliged to sign the order of banishment. 
Hardly had the “she-devil” left her dwelling 
in disguise than the crowd invaded and wrecked 
it. The King appeared, calmed the populace, 
then returned to his palace to write these lines: 

“Bavarians! A new era begins, different 
from that indicated in the Constitution under 
which I have governed for twenty-three years. 
I abdicate my crown in favor of my dearly be- 
loved son, the Crown Prince Maximilian.” 

So fell the curtain on this prologue to 
tragedy, which was so much more like an op- 
eretta. Maximilian was to reign. And the 
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little Hamlet, his son, was three years old—he 
who was to say, like the other one: “The time 
is out of joint. O cursed spite, that ever I was 
born to set it right!” 
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CHAPTER TH 
A FAIRY TALE PRINCE 


MAXIMILIAN was very tall, very thin, 
with a small head that ran to forehead, planted 
on a fine, broad chest. Deep eyes. A sweet 
voice, soft and high like a woman’s. A good 
man, without talent, but firm, honest, burning 
to instruct and with no other passion than that. 
His wife, Princess Mary of Prussia, was called 
“the Angel,” as much for her face like that 
of a Florentine Madonna as for her purity of 
heart and simplicity of spirit. Married at 
seventeen, she had arrived at Munich with her 
toys and her dolls only four years before Lola 
Montez. She brought into that court of aged 
bachelors a naive freshness and the pathologi- 
cally tainted blood of the houses of Brunswick, 
Hanover, and Brunswick-Hohenzollern. But 
the good old King Paris was not troubled by 
unprophesiable destinies. He had his daughter- 
in-law’s portrait done for his gallery of beauties, 
where dancing girls, daughters of the people, 
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comediennes and princesses sweetened the lei- 
sures of the monarch emeritus. 

Max took his responsibilities with great seri- 
ousness, surrounding himself with scholars and 
ministers—once a week in the evening, a -re- 
ception at the castle in tailed coats and black 
ties. The gathering took place in his study, 
which looked like a chapel, because he was very 
pious. He was even troubled by the mysteries 
of theology. Thus he once asked of Professor 
Jolly “if his science did not permit him to es- 
tablish with certainty that the greater of this 
lower world should also have a privileged stand- 
ing in the other?” The learned gentlemen 
looked at one another, drank their beer, and did 
not hesitate to reply: “Sire, those are problems 
of which you know nothing.” As for the 
Queen, she listened as best she could to the read- 
ings of the poets, but begged gently that they 
should always replace the word “love” with 
“friendship.” Meanwhile little Ludwig, their 
son, played at building houses on the floor, 
which pleased his grandfather. “The Wittels- 
bachs,” he said, “have it in their blood.” 

Some years passed. Ludwig and his younger 
brother, Otto, grew taller without adventure 
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and matured without joy. Princes wrapped in 
cotton wool, they listened to their professors 
and were bored. A single pleasure within their 
horizon: the country and the great castles of 
Bavaria. Especially that of Hohenschwangau, 
the High Country of the Swan, where on the 
walls was painted the story of Lohengrin: the 
farewells before the quest of the Grail, the 
Emperor hearing the trumpet of the knight, 
the victory of the hero in the tourney, the wed- 
ding of Lohengrin and the Duchesse de Bouil- 
lon. 

Hours of gigantic dreams in front of this 
phantasmagoria. “Lost hours!” cries his tutor. 
“Why don’t you have something read to you, 
Highness, instead of boring yourself doing 
nothing in this gloomy light?” 

“Oh, I am anything but bored. I imagine 
beautiful things and entertain myself.” 

They try to distract this too-intense child. 
Useless. He adores the silence, in the depths 
of which he suddenly hears voices. What 
voices? He listens. He stops writing or play- 
ing. He would like to understand and he in- 
dicates the point from which come the words 
of his invisible playmate. 
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The doctor of the Court of Gietl was a wit- 
ness to these acts and took notes. “A too- 
solitary childhood—adolescence—who can say 
—” The father scolded and did not believe 
in the ghosts and talking spirits. The chil- 
dren were put on a diet. They were almost 
starved. Their tasks were doubled. The 
father required of them a “universal” culture. 
They trembled before this strict pedant who 
made himself a professor of Bavarian and royal 
realities. 

However, though he was remarkably gifted 
and intuitive, Ludwig was but a mediocre stu- 
dent. Masters like Liebig, the chemist, and 
the celebrated theologian, Doeltinger, could 
scarcely teach him. Yet they were his only 
friends. No young people around the Princes; 
not one companion of their own age was ad- 
mitted, And when everything did not go 
exactly according to his will, the mild-voiced 
father did not hesitate to use his hand in cor- 
poral punishment. Never any money in their 
pockets, or at least never enough to call money 
—a dozen guldens a month, though they were 
seventeen. 

‘These are details, but it is important to real- 
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ize them. Because it is in the course of these 
so-called preparatory years that are formed the 
faults, the prejudices, the habits, the tender- 
nesses, and the cruelties that will soon impell 
these still mute and powerless souls to avenge 
themselves upon others—and upon themselves 
—for the repressions, the wounds of pride, the 
egoistic kindnesses which have slowly moulded 
them. 

The first time Prince Ludwig was given a 
little purse of gold, upon reaching his major- 
ity, he wanted to buy out the window of a 
jeweler. He never understood that the five or 
six gold-pieces he possessed were not all he 
needed. Thenceforth he renounced all at- 
tempts to fathom this state of affairs. 

Besides, is not money simply a convention? 
And what about sentiments of filial affection? 
(He hardly dared dream of this.) And power? 
And the crown? And life? (So many ab- 
stractions!) What was there that was really 
true, necessary, personal, good, in this daily 
factory of chores where each quarter of an hour 
was regulated in advance, and hated? Well, 
this: the sole reality is in dreams; the sole hap- 
piness, solitude; the sole love, these deep, silent 
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flights, charged with an active sensuality, that 
hurl you with yearning lips toward the men and 
women you see in books, or in pictures, or in 
tapestries. ‘The Swan Knight, the beautiful 
Duchess, the sunset clouds, the forests, the 
huntsman’s horn, the shepherd’s song were the 
only really living things, binding the great 
truths of poetry to the puppets of reality. And 
fishing for pike at dawn in the lakes. And 
also, and always, the poem of Lohengrin that 
he had read secretly, at thirteen, which it seems 
a musician had composed and which he knew 
by heart from beginning to end without a mis- 
take,—he who could not get one single page of 
grammar into his head. 

Then in 1861 the Munich Opera announced 
Tannhéuser and Lohengrin. Ludwig, trem- 
bling, asked his father if he might go. Per- 
mission granted, the adolescent went with only 
the Count of Leinfelder, his aide-de-camp. It 
was the first time he had heard a measure of 
Wagner’s music. Such was his agitation that 
the aide-de-camp, observing the reactions of 
the Prince, noted disquieting trances, which 
he thought came from illness. “For instance,” 
he wrote, “when Tannhauser returned to 
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Venusberg, the body of the Prince was shaken 
with veritable spasms. It was so violent that 
for a moment I feared a fit of epilepsy.” But 
the music was not the primary cause of this 
shock. It was the poem, the ideas, the symbols 
behind which opened a whole undreamed-of 
world. Ludwig could no longer think of any- 
thing but this, and a short time later he stole 
from his uncle’s piano a book by Wagner: The 
Work of Art of the Future. What a feast! 
What a program! Above all, the word “fu- 
ture” was like a sickness, gaining upon this 
sensibility in danger of defeat. 

“The work of art is an act of life,” he read. 
(In what lies had he then been brought up? ) 
Only in the people are to be found the great 
necessities of life and art. They are the vital 
power of a work of art, which is a communal 
creation. ‘A single people, up until now, have 
succeeded in this community of artistic will, the 
Grecian people, and from Hellenic art we 
should fashion human art in general.” (Well, 
well—then grandfather is the only one who 
saw clearly after all?) ‘Man should be con- 
sidered as his own artistic object and subject. 
But his pride, the all-powerful pull of his 
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physical sensations, and even the sentiments of 
his heart shall fail as soon as they become mani- 
fest to the intelligent man, because they are sen- 
timents and sensations common to the species. 
He can desire nothing but the universal, the 
true, the absolute, his own absorption, not into 
love of such and such a thing but into love in 
general. Thus the egoist becomes the com- 
munist, the One becomes All, man becomes 
God, and artifice, art.” But music is the heart 
of man. His language is the art of sound. 
“Music is the love of the heart in the fullness 
of its overflow; it is the love that ennobles de- 
sire and humanizes abstract thought.” In the 
kingdom of harmony there is neither beginning 
nor end, just as the deepest ardor of the soul is 
itself but aspirations, impulses, languor, expira- 
tion, that is to say, death. But death without 
death, because of an eternal return upon itself.” 
And the poet? What humiliation in his pres- 
ent search for practical realities! “The true 
need of our time manifests itself only in view 
of the most stupid utility. There are only me- 
chanical machines but no artistic creations 
which are adequate.” ‘There is one way out: 
“redemption is the work of art of the future. 
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Art that is purely human, without egoism; the 
redemption of man, the w¢zlitarian, by man, the 
artist.” ‘Then only the redeemed worldling 
will cry from the bottom of his heart the words 
that Beethoven placed like a crown at the top 
of his work: “Rejoice, be embraced, O millions 
of beings!”” Such was to be the language of the 
art of the future. 

Oh, he who vouchsafed such hope, he was 
indeed the long-awaited master! 


In 1863 Ludwig attained his eighteenth 
year and his majority. The same year saw 
the Schleswig-Holstein affair, which stirred all 
of Bavaria deeply. Tired and ill, King Maxi- 
milian had gone to Italy, where he hoped to 
have a long rest. Politics recalled him to his 
capital, because the whole people demanded 
that he take in hand the cause of an independ- 
ent Schleswig. He dared not stand up against 
Austria and Bismarck. The battle he waged 
with himself and his conscience crushed this 
fragile monarch. After three days of illness, 
on March 10, 1864, without pain or uneasiness, 
Maximilian died. 

All Germany was stupefied. At Munich the 
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consternated crowd surged through the streets 
and about the royal palace. The great clock 
Benno, on the Frauenkirche, tolled an unceas- 
ing dirge. ‘The funeral took place on the 14th 
of March. The entire populace watched the 
cortege: princes, ambassadors, delegates, gen- 
erals and cavalry. Then came the catafalque. 
All heads were turned to see the new king, this 
child who was whispered to be shy and un- 
tamed, enigmatic, hardly mature. 

But behind the bier in the midst of the 
stupendous silence walked a young god, his face 
held high, grave, but with a kind of smile. An 
unknown, but one whom they all seemed to have 
seen, Seen where? When? ‘They searched 
their memories. And suddenly, striking their 
foreheads, laughing to have found it, they 
knew. No, this was no human king, no king 
of flesh like the others. This was a fairy-tale 
prince, a poet whom the gods in Olympus had 
sent down to earth as a sign of friendship to 
their faithful people of Munich. Already 
men’s hearts and women’s eyes reflected love. 
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CHAPTER III 
TWO POETS 


THE stupidity of reproaching youth for its 
haste! What would we have to our credit if, 
in our enthusiasms, we were not sometimes able 
to forget reason? Ludwig was in haste, like 
all those who feel no talent for old age. Inone © 
of Wagner’s works—dear worn books with 
broken bindings—at the end of the prologue 
that precedes the Ring, he had read this phrase: 
“Shall I find the prince who will make the stag- 
ing of my work possibler” The child who 
yesterday had wanted to buy out the jewelry 
store with his five pieces of gold felt himself 
able to answer this sorrowful cry. On April 
14, exactly one month after the death of his 
father, von Pfistermeister, member of His 
Majesty’s Supreme Council, started for Vienna 
on a mission to bring back to his master the only 
living being on earth whose disciple he felt 
himself to be. In four short weeks the timid 
child had become the King who commands. 
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Better still, a man. And a determined man, 
impatient. Nevertheless it took long days to 
catch up with the tracked composer, who was 
fleeing his worries and his creditors from 
Vienna to Switzerland, from Zurich to Stutt- 
gart. “Only a miracle can save me now,” he 
had written. The miracle occurred. In a 
hotel room in Stuttgart, von Pfistermeister 
found the man he sought. He handed the des- 
perate one a ring, a letter and a photograph 
from his master. Three days later, on April 
5, Wagner appeared before the King. 

Ludwig, standing, was again the frightened 
child. He hardly dared to raise his eyes to the 
little man with short legs and too big a head. 
He glimpsed the swelling brow, the old face, 
the great features that had long been moulded 
for fame. This fifty-year-old Lohengrin, what 
a friend for virgin soul! He extended his 
hand. The other advanced, grasped it, bowed. 
It was the moment, as Goethe says, of “drunk- 
enness without wine.” For a long time Wag- 
her remained bent, full of silence. And 
brusquely the King drew him to his heart, 
swearing to himself a vow of eternal fidelity. 

“I address to you,” Wagner wrote to the 
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King the next day, “the tears of a celestial 
emotion, to tell you that now the miracles of 
poetry have come into my unhappy life, and 
transformed it by love into a divine reality 
.? And now Ludwig replies: “Unknown 
to you, you have been the sole source of my joy, 
and, since my earliest childhood, my best 
teacher, my councilor, a friend who, like no one 
else, has known how to speak to my heart.” 
Wagner remained almost incredulous in face 
of such great happiness. For when men have 
spent their whole lives in dreaming of fortune 
they cannot credit it when it comes. They 
never get used to the fact. Surely some bad 
luck lay hidden behind this throne of joy. “He 
understands me like my own soul,” he confided 
to friends at Zurich. “You can have no con- 
ception of the magic of his glance . . .” But 
“alas he is so beautiful and so filled with spirit- 
uality that I fear to see his life vanish like a 
divine dream from this unworthy world.” “I 
believe,” he wrote to his friend von Bulow, 
“that if he should die, I should die also the next 
moment.” 
However, at first everything was enthusiasm 
and action. ‘The King paid the musician’s 
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debts, guaranteed him an income, rented Count 
Pellet’s villa on Lake Starnberg for him, fifteen 
minutes by carriage from his castle of Berg, 
Another month later, on May 14th, Wagner 
moved in. Everything happened like in a story 
from the Arabian Nights. They were now so 
close to each other, the two poets, that at any 
hour they could visit each other, lose themselves 
in immense contemplations, work out together 
the plans for a Palace of the Ideal that they 
were going to throw open to the world, or re- 
treat, without words, hands joined, into the 
depths of their joy. The young King has 
found his spiritual father, his only friend; the 
Wanderer, his country, his spiritual climate, 
and his chosen son. Wagner considers him- 
self dead and contemplates in this beautiful 
youth the incarnation of his genius which he 
can watch and love altogether apart from him- 
self. At the same time their love restores to 
them both their taste for action. Ludwig 
shakes off his timidity, goes to Kissingen, meets 
and charms the Czar, the Czarina, the Emperor 
Franz-Joseph, and the Empress Elizabeth, his 
cousin, the same Elizabeth who showed, with 
him, a common terrible kinship of soul. But 
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neither of them then knew themselves marked 
for the hard road of solitude. They still be- 
lieved in life, in goodness, in the sweet magic 
of power. It was only later that Elizabeth 
pronounced these sombre words: “The happi- 
ness that men ask of truth is bound by tragic 
laws.”? Then these: “My sadness is more dear 
to me than all of life.” 

Wagner, for his part, was reorganizing him- 
self in his new life and gathering about him 
those who had always believed in his destiny. 
Liszt hastened to him among the first, enthu- 
siastic, glowing at the contact with the budding 
glory of his friend. Cornelius, the composer, 
settled in Munich to work and serve the mas- 
ter. Hans von Bulow, the famous conductor 
and pianist, was engaged as Chapel Master and 
Director of the Conservatory. And his wife, 
Cosima, Liszt’s daughter, had already been 
there a week. Speaking of her, Wagner said: 
“CA young woman gifted to an extraordinary de- 
gree, exceptional; the marvelous image of 
Liszt, but intellectually superior to her father.” 
But for a year the confession of love had come 
forth from their two contracted hearts. What 
more natural, then, than that she too should 
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come to seek her share in the great deeds that 
were going to mark the artistic renaissance of 
the world? Poor von Biilow was already ill, 
morally shattered. Cornelius felt himself 
breathe to a rhythm more powerful than his 
own. But what did the weak matter to this 
obsessed Wotan? Work alone counted, Wal- 
halla to build, the future, his prophecies, “I 
must know who loves me and who renounces 
me,” he said, counting his disciples. And when 
once again he, whom life had so often deceived, 
was beset with doubts, he had his horses har- 
nessed, galloped to Berg, and plunged his ques- 
tioning look deep into the blue eyes of the King. 
There all was happiness, assurance. ‘He is 
indeed insatiable for knowledge, insatiable for 
love .-... For certain he does not belong to 
this world.” 

Let us pause in wonder at the way these 
exceptional men know how to recognize each 
other, to weigh each other’s souls, and to 
demand, one from another, the uttermost 
that they have the power to give. I can- 
not understand how Wagner’s pride and ego- 
ism can be called crimes, There is no vainer 
reproach than to blame the superior for their 
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consciousness of power and voracity of heart. 
Amiability is no business of theirs. Nor guitar- 
strumming. In them egoism is a simple play 
_ of intelligence, and pride, a dignity. Besides, 
between them did not these two passionate souls 
fling to the world such riches as to make the 
most efficiently philanthropic Carnegie seem 
but a pauper? In their way Wagner and the 
King were prodigals. Above all, prodigal of 
love. The musician now had three poles from 
which to derive the electric current with which 
he was charged: his work, Cosima’s heart, and 
Ludwig’s. Less widely divided, the King had 
but the heart of his friend. On it he piled up 
in frenzy his hopes, his feelings, his desires. 
Already there was dawning above his horizon 
a whole world of fantastic dreams, that sad 
world of the imagination where those who know 
neither how to unburden themselves in art, nor 
how to be satisfied with life, seek refuge in 
exhausting joys. 

But here is what happened in the practical 
order of things. The royal budget was saddled 
with an annual pension for the composer. It 
also underwrote the purchase of a house for 
him to live in, the Hotel Jochum, in the Brien- 
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nerstrasse. ‘The King paid about 30,000 florins 
for the Niebelungenlied. Furthermore, he de- 
cided to build a model theater, devoted exclu- 
sively to Wagnerian opera. Semper, the ar- 
chitect, who had already drawn the plans, was 
imported from Zurich. About the royal table 
in the evenings this trio of artists discussed the 
site, the stage, the machinery, the decoration. 
Wagner at last was at his ease in this unfore- 
seen atmosphere of wealth, for which, from his 
childhood, he had felt himself destined. He 
was in his element among the blue prints, the 
tracings, the estimates. And here, finally, he 
had a salon of his own, furnishings, mahogany, 
upholstery, porcelains, on which he had always 
dreamed of resting his eyes and passing his 
hand. He had silk and velvet clothes made, 
bérets, a cape with a fur collar. He resembled 
a Holbein, or a Venetian courtier, a little ripe, 
painted by Titian. The young King was en- 
chanted by these metamorphoses, which ap- 
pealed to his similar instinctive taste for visible 
symbolism. 

But already in this prologue to the reign of 
the artists an unpleasant murmur is heard from 
the wings. Only once or twice have the people 
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of Munich seen their fairy tale king pass in the 
streets, and strange whispers about him begin 
to circulate. A composer of doubtful ability 
might become the Royal Councillor or even 
Prime Minister. The old Ludwig I had once 
offered his sceptre to a dancing girl as a riding 
crop; might it be possible that his grandson 
would hand it now as a baton to an orchestra 
conductor? They said that the Princes of the 
Royal Household, the nobles, the clergy were 
becoming indignant, that a gigantic theater was 
to be built, that the city of painters would soon 
become the city of music, that the King’s civil 
list was growing, expenses mounting, and taxes, 
too, in consequence. And naturally poor, un- 
lucky Wagner was the object of vague impre- 
cations. 

Yet the King faced this first storm manfully. 
In the cause of his friend he knew how to show 
himself adamant. ‘Your thought,” he wrote, 
“makes the burden of my state lighter, and 
your life makes my life beautiful and fruitful. 
Oh! my dearly beloved, my Wotan must not 
die . . .” He approved the engagement of 
actors especially commanded for Der Flie- 
gende Héllander as a kind of preparation for 
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the Tetralogy. In summer solitude, at Hohen- 
schwangau, he read Shakespeare and Goethe, 
impregnated himself with the seriousness of art, 
and sent Wagner his photograph “because I 
am convinced that of all men who know me, 
you are the one who loves me best. May you 
always remember in looking at it that I am 
bound to you by a love that will last forever, 
yes, with a fire and a force that no human love 
can surpass.” A single shadow plays upon the 
view of the prince: an unconscious jealousy 
of the too-young and too-devoted Cosima von 
Bulow, who sometimes insinuates herself be- 
tween him and Richard. And between his 
soul, neophytic, proud, exigent, and that of the 
gray magician he has chosen as his guide, there 
is room for no one. 
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CHAPTER IV 
TRISTAN 


. . . ROOM for no one, no more for a 
woman thanaman. And fora people? What 
are the people, his people? Thousands of 
nameless ones, all indifferent, all alike, and 
who make up a great Bavarian body, a fat 
Bavarian face, a stiff Bavarian will, a terrible 
Bavarian love. How could there be room, be- 
tween his royal heart and that of his dearly 
beloved Artist, the Man supreme, for this 
formless mass of mouths and arms which thun- 
dered “Hoch!” as he passed and waved about, 
frightening his soul more than attracting it? 
Yet every King is duty bound to love this he- 
reditary cancer. His father died a victim of 
it. His grandfather had sacrificed the pleasure 
of his mature years to it. Across the long his- 
tory of the kingdom his ancestors were torn by 
it. And he now in 1864, how was he to en- 
dure it? He looked with horror through the 
windows of the palace at the innumerable atoms 
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which made up his people, his power, his dis- 
ease. And his whole being yearned towards 
the Other, the liberator, the divine stranger. 
So he fled to Hohenschwangau, threw himself 
down at his desk, and composed a poem in 
reply to one he had just received. 


TO MY FRIEND 


In the dark night, art was confined, 

No star shone in the sky 

And the artist struggled with his doubt 
When destiny brought news of you to me. 
Oh! welcome news to clasp to heart. 
Night and its phantoms fade. 

On you, my friendship builds... 


And he continued, delivered himself. For 
this time it was no longer a courtier’s insipid 
face which listened to him, but a heart on a 
plane with his own, and one that he knew could 
reach higher than any of the others, in spite 
of all the others. In spite of? Against, then. 
Well, what difference! ‘You are really the 
one just man among all I have met.” It is 
to Horatio that Hamlet addresses just such 
words. And so Ludwig speaks to Richard. 
We have but to continue reading Shakespeare: 
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‘Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice 
And could of men distinguish, her election 
Hath sealed thee for herself; for thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing. 
A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Has ta’en with equal thanks .. .” 


They were not humble thanks. Humility is 
not their style. Say rather, proud thanks. For 
certainly both prince and poet were proud to 
be struck, wounded together. The one by the 
crowd, and the newspapers, directly. The 
other more subtly by the Queen-mother, the 
ministers; they pierced his heart with defer- 
ence. The musician was jeered at, hated. 
Since 748 and the uprising at Dresden, Wagner 
Was suspect in every government. Von der 
Pfordten, President of the Council, intrigued 
against him among the ministers, the army, 
and the clergy. If it had depended on His 
Excellency, this music devil would have been 
clapped into jail for immorality. Even the 
Supreme Councilor von Pfistermeister, the 
one-time royal envoy, who had become head 
of the Privy Council, reneged at the expendi- 
tures projected by his master. They all had 
the same principle of esthetics: no innovations, 
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and every man in his place, peace to the public 
purse and the gate of the kingdom for those 
tramps without a country, the poet-prophets. 
Yet Ludwig hung a portrait of Wagner in 
his salon, alongside of his ancestors. And 
Wagner was rehearsing Der Fliegende Hodl- 
lander. 'The first performance, after several 
postponements, took place on December 4th. 
Police protection was necessary at the door of 
the theater, because curiosity prevailed over ill- 
feeling and the people of Munich were in a 
mood to laugh that evening. Wagner himself 
conducted. The King was in his loge. The 
faithful were gathered. Duke Max of Ba- 
varia (from whom Ludwig had stolen The 
Work of Art of the Future), the Prince of 
Tour and Taxis, some ladies, von Biilow, Cor- 
nelius, and a group of artists. After the first 
act: surprise. After the second: great applause. 
After the third: transports. The King beamed; 
the first round was won. ‘They could profit by 
it at once to assign for study the work that 
would silence all criticism: Tristan. Because 
this was the heart of the fruit, the fine kernel 
of the nut. The King could not doubt that its 
delicious bitterness would convince, conquer, 
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intoxicate with tenderness this people whom 
the public poisoners were supplying with in- 
significant venom. 

Wagner and von Bilow worked together. 
For the leading réles they engaged the two best 
singers in Germany, Schnorr von Carolsfeld 
and his wife. The settings were entrusted to 
celebrated painters. With Cosima’s aid the 
composer himself designed the costumes, went 
into the details of the properties, and under- 
took the direction of the choruses, soloists, and 
orchestra. The whole winter, then the spring, 
passed. ‘Twenty-one full orchestra rehearsals 
were required to achieve perfection. 

This was because it was not a question of the 
simple production of an opera, but of a far- 
reaching renaissance of musical style, a com- 
plete revolution in vocalism, in the school of 
singing, in declamation, in acting—in short, 
the entire delivery of the lyric drama from the 
slough of platitudinous convention into which 
it had sunk. Such an evening meant something 
quite different from a mere performance of 
Wilhelm Tell. It was a new enlightenment, 
a hithertc-unimagined art. And in spite of the 
burdens he took upon his own shoulders, the 
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projects of construction, and the battle of 
pamphlets, this abbreviated giant still found 
means of addressing to the King a report of 
more than a hundred pages upon the institution 
of a School of Music. 

Meanwhile his destruction was being slowly 
prepared. Some time before the performance 
a detailed complaint was suddenly lodged 
against Wagner, and it seemed highly prob- 
able that he would be imprisoned for debts. 
It was a master stroke. His enemies exulted. 
But the King immediately intervened, paid the 
required sum, begging his friend to forgive 
those who “in their spite and rottenness” knew 
not what they did. 

Finally all was ready. The King was sick 
of delay. He had reached his limit and his 
nerves were more frayed than the musician’s. 
One last time before the great day he seized 
his pen and wrote to him: “My One and my 
All! Fount of my happiness! Day of ravish- 
ment! Tristan. How I rejoice in this eve- 
ning! May it only come quickly. Why does 
day follow night? When will they extinguish 
the torches? When will twilight come? To- 
day, to-day, almost within my fingers! Why 
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am I praised and celebrated? He is accomplish- 
ing this work, He the wonder of the world; 
where should I be without him? Why, I beg 
you, why do you find no rest, why are you in 
such constant torment? There is no ecstasy 
without pain,—oh, how can I make peace blos- 
som for him, peace on earth and eternal joy? 
Why face joy always with somberness? Who 
shall proclaim to the world the profound and 
hidden reason? My love for you—oh! how 
I need to repeat it—shall be yours forever! 
Faithful unto death! See how I am reborn: 
Tristan shall restore me from weariness! The 
soft May breeze at Berg, where I shall soon be, 
will give me back my strength! Soon I hope 
again to see my Unique! How Semper’s plans 
delight me. Let us hope that the sketches for 
the monumental building will not be delayed 
too much! It must all be done; I shall not 
weaken! The boldest dream must attain reali- 
zation! Born for you, chosen by you! This 
is my career! I salute your friends—they are 
mine! Why does your face darken?, Write 
tome, I beg. Your faithful, L.” 

What can one say of such a quiver of ex- 
clamation points but that, shot by the hand- 
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somest of princes, they might well register 
bulls-eyes upon the profoundest connoisseur of 
human pain? So he hastens to the palace at 
Berg, where Ludwig awaits him and takes him 
off at once into the solitude of the lake in his 
little steam launch. Wagner notices that it has 
been renamed. The Maximilian has become 
the Tristan. It is one of those tiny sentimental 
episodes by which a twenty-year old boy can 
betray the deepest turmoil and shed, all uncon- 
sciously, a white light upon his own character. 

But at last the curtain rose upon Tristan und 
Isolde, on June 10, 1865, at six in the evening. 
In their boxes were the old King Ludwig, the 
Princes Luitpold, Albert, and Leopold, and 
Duke Max. The King appeared in his own 
loge, alone, dressed in civilian clothes. As he 
entered, the whole house arose and acclaimed 
him with a resounding “Hoch!” backed by the 
brasses, while he bowed, a little stiff, his eyes, 
as always, lost in distance. Immediately von 
Biilow mounted the box and the prelude com- 
menced. 

More than sixty years have passed now since 
that moment when Wagner, by the narrow gate 
of irony and hate, ascended to the peak of fame. 
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So many imprecations have been spewed upon 
him by those who have never been able to un- 
derstand him, and such a sum of enthusiasm 
poured forth by others, that the discussion has 
exhausted the repertory of insults and praise. 
Yet I am told there survive a few dodos at the 
Paris Opera who still demand that a ballet be 
interpolated in Siegfried. On the other hand, 
there are always the faithful for whom Tann- 
hauser and the Ring remain the real musical 
mass; they will not render their souls to God 
without having meditated and reread their 
Wagnerian breviary. To-day the demi-young 
have rejected him along with the pomp and 
bric-a-brac of the Second Empire without no- 
ticing that their juniors, the very-young, are 
exalting him again. The truth is perhaps 
that, fashion and feeling having turned else- 
where, there remains of the work of Wag- 
ner but its immortal residue. At all events, 
freed from its matrix it is yet a diamond 
of rare importance. And every soul that 
has cherished a passion has surely felt its 
ecstatic vitality. But it has taken more than 
half a century to instill this reserve of enthu- 
siasms in men’s hearts. They could not absorb 
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it at the first shock. Especially not the music 
of Tristan. This thunder-storm of despair 
really quenched, on that roth of June, 1865, 
only the thirst of the royal soul of Ludwig, 
which was cracked with parching. Greedily 
it sucked up the draught that the crowd sub- 
mitted to without pleasure. And if the emo- 
tions of the Prince augmented from act to act, 
whistles and cat-calls did not cease to temper 
the applause. Yet Wagner triumphed, and at 
the end of the piece appeared on the stage, in 
a Prince Albert with white trousers, in the 
midst of his interpreters. 

He trod the crest, but it was a lonely crest. 
Ten years before, during the great crisis of his 
love for Mathilde Wesendonck, he had writ- 
ten: “Even though in my life I have not found 
the true happiness of love, I still want to raise 
a monument to this most beautiful of dreams.” 
That was Tristan. Charged to bring to his 
King the fair Isolde whom he loves without 
daring to avow it to himself, the faithful vassal 
suffers the vengeance of the Goddess of Love, 
jealous of her slighted rights. “A philtre,” 
Wagner explains, “has been prepared accord- 
ing to custom by maternal forethought, but it 
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is meant for the husband chosen for political 
reasons. ‘The Goddess arranges an ingenious 
error, and has the philtre drunk by the young 
couple, who are fired with love for each other 
and declare that they can no longer abjure the 
necessity of belonging to one another. And 
now, languor, desire, the beauty and pain of 
love have no longer any end; the world, power, 
renown, greatness, honor, nobility, fidelity, 
friendship—all have vanished as a dream with- 
out substance. Alone, one thing is left: lan- 
guor. Languor, unassuaged desire, remains al- 
ways. Passion and flame. One sole deliver- 
ance: death, to die, disappear, never to wake 
again.” And these ten years had passed bring- 
ing neither death nor forgetfulness. ‘She is 
and she remains my first and my only love,” he 
had written in 1863, five years after their rup- 
ture. ‘My love can never lose, even in the most 
terrible instant, its perfume, not the smallest 
atom of its perfume .. .” How could it lose 
it, in truth, when it is preserved forever in the 
musical metaphysics of Tristan? And Isolde’s 
last words, “‘to be dissipated on the air, among 
the floods of the voluptuous sea, in the resonance 
of the aerial waves, in the universal breath of 
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the All, drowned, absorbed, oh, oblivion, su- 
preme joy. . !”,—do they not explain the pas- 
sage in the prologue of his poem where Wagner, 
interrogating Death, comes back always to 
Love, and cries: “Is the world marvellous and 
powerful from which the tightly enlaced bush 
and vine grow out over the tombs of Tristan and 
Isolde?” Because even to-day in the cloister 
of Saint Mary, at Tintagel, in Cornwall, they 
show you the tomb of the two lovers over which 
have pushed vine and rose, united in an inex- 
tricable embrace. 

No, the heart of Wagner had ceased to glow. 
On this evening of June 10, 1865, not one tear 
could roll down his ashen cheek. Poor King! 
He was alone in his tears of joy. Alone in be- 
lieving that love can accomplish this miracle of 
transforming into living desire the immense 
lassitude of an old artist seared with deceptions 
and who sees at last the attainment of his use- 
less glory. Too late. 

Ludwig goes to hide his ecstasy at Berg, at 
Hohenschwangau. Farther still and higher, in 
a cabin he has had built in the full mountain 
silence. Oh, it must all be carried out, every 
impulse, every desire be resolved. “And when 
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neither of us shall any longer be, our light shall 
shine before posterity as an example, shall set 
the ages to singing with happiness, shall en- 
flame the hearts with art, art divine, eternally 
ansey es." 

Let us not lose sight of the fact that Lud- 
wig is twenty years old, and that these new 
words, which only yesterday were forbidden, 
are now the keys which open up his inner king- 
dom. His true kingdom, peopled by his true 
people. For what is the world and man? En- 
mity, baseness of sentiment, hatred of beauty, 
ugliness of face. But here, in this uncon- 
strained nature, he can muse freely on “the star 
that lights his life, on the Unique whom he 
wants to see happy, to whom he would wish to 
bring rest and serenity. My Lord and God, 
send him the peace of which he is in need, sus- 
tain him in the profane eyes of the vain world, 
and deliver this world, through him, from the 
chimeras to which it is in bondage!” 

Ludwig commanded a second, a third, a 
fourth performance of Tristan, of which he 
could never tire. After the fourth, he returns 
to Berg in the locomotive of the special train so 
that the wind and the speed may soothe his over- 
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wrought nerves. But his musical appetite will 
not be appeased. He has Wagner organize as 
soon as possible a “pot-pourri” performance of 
scenes from Rheingold, Walkyrie, Siegfried, 
and Meistersinger. ‘This performance actually 
took place on July 12 in the famous Salle 
Rococo of the Residenz-Theatre. Hidden in 
the back of his box, his white face was the only 
point of life in the lofty submarine grotto, 
where the crystal girandoles dripped like sta- 
lactites. Wagner directed; Schnorr von Carols- 
feld, the famous tenor, sang; and without any 
premonition of it other than a panicky anguish 
of which Wagner and von Biilow were una- 
ware, he sang for the last time. A week later he 
collapsed, to die in a few hours from an acute 
attack of rheumatism. ‘Again the evil eye of 
the master,” it was said. His tragic end was a 
cloud over the friendship which united the 
gigantic dwarf clinging to his conductor’s stand 
and the royal Narcissus leaning toward all those 
images of himself, between Alberic and Sieg- 
fried, between Mime and Siegfried, between, 
indeed, the artist and the naive and prophetic 
adolescent who was already undermined by his 
senile desires. 
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In November Wagner rejoined the prince at 
Hohenschwangau, while von Pfistermeister 
went off on a hunting expedition. For war 
had now been openly declared between the 
two and had become even more bitter since the 
King had once again settled the artist’s debts. 
By order of the tricky Councilor, 40,000 silver 
gulden, in sacks, had been taken to Frau von 
Biilow openly so that the populace might see 
in what direction the royal treasury was vanish- 
ing. 

Yet Wagner knew himself all-powerful. 
He brought a small orchestra and each evening 
he conducted Beethoven, Gliick, Mozart, even 
Mehul for the King alone. The two of them 
drove through the mountain roads in an. open 
carriage with four horses and a postillion. 
Bathed in assurance Ludwig cried: “Now men 
must see the victorious power of our sacred 
union. ‘To work!” On the last day of this 
emotional week the King accompanied the 
musician to the station. And there, as night 
fell, the little Alpine lake was lit with Bengal 
fires and in the center of the waters advanced 
a boat in the form of a swan, in which stood 
the knight in armor, Lohengrin. 
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Symbolic apparition! One more proof 
that poets write prophetic visions of their own 
history in the annals of their fancy. I was 
thinking a little while ago of Klingsor, swath- 
ing her Parsifal in voluptuous incantations in 
order to bind him to her destiny. And I did 
not see Lohengrin who was even nearer, since 
he navigated in person before this king full 
of anguish. But Wagner has written about his 
fable, and I have only to seek his text to dis- 
cover the most tragic significance of that curious 
moment... “On the water there ap- 
proached a stranger of noble grace and purest 
virtue, winning all to his train and conquering 
all hearts by an irresistible charm. He was the 
fulfilled dream of the man burdened with de- 
sires, the happiness which he imagined for him- 
self on the mirror of the seas of the country 
which he could not attain. The stranger dis- 
appeared, floated away on the tide as soon as 
they tried to discover what nature of a man he 
was.” 

And already this should be enough to throw 
light on both the nostalgic prince and the enig- 
matic seeker that the artist must always remain 
in face of destiny. But Wagner was too ardent 
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a metaphysician to be content with so simple 
an image. There is a more explicit page in his 
writings, one that unveils him more closely. 
“Lohengrin,” he says, “sought the woman who 
would Jelieve in him, who would ask neither 
who he was nor whence he came, but who would 
love him as he was, and Jecause he was as he 
was... He sought the woman to whom he 
would have no need to explain, or justify him- 
self, but who would love him without reser- 
vation. What he was seeking exactly was not 
admiration or adoration, but the one thing that 
could free him from his loneliness and satisfy 
his desire: love, to be loved, to be understood 
through love. With his noble spirit, with his 
very great intelligence, he had no wish to be 
or to become anything other than a complete 
man, feeling with passion and awarded with 
passion, therefore san first of all, that is to say, 
the absolute artist, but not God. . oe 

This is why Lohengrin came out of his 
shadows in search of a heart. And Wagner be- 
hind him. This is why Elsa went forth to meet 
him. Ludwig, in his turn, thought himself 
powerful enough to detain the genius before he 
vanished again into solitude. But he knew the 
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world too little to be able to conquer it. Suc- 
cess comes through skill, not through greatness 
of soul. The easiest part was done—that is, 
to love. There remained the task of learning 
to rule, and the King had not the slightest 
inkling of that. Von Pfistermeister was to 
show him soon enough. 

The press and the comic papers, bolt after 
bolt and day after day, released their flood of 
cannily poisoned arrows at Lolus—the mascu- 
line of Lola. First amused, then surprised, the 
people began to suspect that the Wagnerian evil 
might well be a political evil. It was said that 
the musician had designs on the Constitution, 
that he preconceived a reform of the army after 
the Swiss system of citizen-soldiery, and was at- 
tacking the whole ancient royal and bourgeois 
edifice of Conservative Bavaria. The critics 
grew more violent. They saw a King too 
young, without experience, bewitched by the 
love potions of a sorcerer. Wagner replied 
through the pen of friends who were more 
violent than expert. The venom spread. The 
King was called to intervene. On the 6th of 
December the Ministers assembled in confer- 
ence at the home of the President, von der 
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Pfordten. Backed by the Queen-Mother, they 
threatened to resign ina body. “His Majesty 
must choose between the love and happiness of 
his people and the friendship of a man despised 
by all that is good and wholesome in the king- 
dom.” 

Then, for the first time, the twenty-year-old 
boy who had worn the crown for eighteen 
months realized that it was in danger. He was 
forced to choose between it and love. Between 
reality and his dream. But was not the dream 
precisely the only reality? Where does illu- 
sion begin and end? “To die—to sleep—per- 
chance to dream,” mused Hamlet. 

“For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s con- 
tumely, 
The pangs of dispriz’d love, the law’s delay, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin?” 

And he finished with the pertinent words: 
“Conscience doth make cowards of us all.” 
Ludwig, like Hamlet, felt himself lost because 
he had the courage neither to die nor to ab- 
dicate. He seized his pen. 
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“My dear, my beloved friend. Words can- 
not express my anguish . . .” 

What did the rest matter, the explanations, 
the justification? Wagner understood from the 
first line. Had he not ever been a Lohengrin 
without a country in the heart of men? At 
least let them not rob him of his talismans, the 
stimuli of his art. They should take back 
nothing of the luxury he had awaited so pa- 
tiently and which had been the joy of his eyes 
and his hands. Tear down the brocades! Pack 
up the pictures, the lacquers, the porcelains! 
Let the desert reclaim the walls within which, 
in love, had dwelt the spirit of tragedy. 

On the roth of December, 1865, at dawn, 
alone with his old dying dog, he set out for his 
last exile. 
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FUTILITIES OF STATE 


FOR a moment let us leave these violins so 
tightly tuned that one note held a little longer 
would shatter the soul of them. And let us 
watch, bent over the map of Germany, the 
powerful head and calm brow of that great 
Prussian policeman: Bismarck. For only a few 
years had this erstwhile country gentleman con- 
ducted the affairs of his King with an iron fist 
in a velvet glove. He was little known. ma 
brutal man, they said, sarcastic, no doubt su- 
premely ambitious, crude in the manner of the 
strong, and frank to the verge of insolence. 
The following little sally was attributed to him: 
“Tf I were not a Christian, I should not serve 
my master an hour longer. But a firm belief 
in a future life makes me a royalist. Because 
if royalty does not exist by divine right, why 
should I subordinate myself to these Hohen- 
zollerns?. ‘They are a Suabian family, not one 
whit better than my own.” He went once to 
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Bavaria, with King Wilhelm, who dined with 
his cousin, Max. Finding himself next to 
young Ludwig at the table, Bismarck observed 
that he did not reply to his questions until he 
had emptied, one after another, several glasses 
of champagne. Timidity. Herr von Bismarck 
made his voice very gentle, asked questions, 
weighed the replies. ‘A good business head,” 
he decided. He had not been displeasing to the 
prince. Curtain. 

He entered the scene again with the unsavory 
story of Schleswig-Holstein. A new word of 
the Prussian minister was noised about. “The 
great questions of our age,” he is supposed to 
have said, “will not be settled by the votes of 
majorities but by blood and steel.” An alarum 
bell for those who, like Ludwig, had a horror 
of the military. Also he had a horror of the 
Prussians, like every good South German and 
as a partisan of the “Triade,” that alliance of 
the three great southern states, Bavaria, Saxony, 
and Wiirttemberg, which was supposed to bal- 
ance the rumbling forces of the North. But 
Bismarck fired things up. He had at all costs 
to oppose the hegemony of the South and push 
out the Hapsburgs. 
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A policy of circumspection succeeded for a 
time; the Bavarian ministers profited by it to 
arrange an exchange of views with their neigh- 
bors, without arriving at any agreement. 

Ludwig, during this crisis, clearly foresaw 
what was to come. “In order not to create an 
irreparable break with Prussia,” explains 
Jacques Bainville, “Tudwig did not want to 
commit Bavaria to the hilt. Even less did von 
Pfordten, for the future of Bavaria, wish it; 
his plan was to let the Hapsburgs and Hohen- 
zollerns bleed each other white, so that the Wit- 
telsbachs could come up like the third bandit 
and carve for themselves a large share of in- 
fluence south of the Main, perhaps acquiring 
the presidency of a Confederation of the 
South.” But if they knew that they could not 
count on the aid of France in these plans, on 
the other hand they did not count sufficiently 
upon the genius of Bismarck. He had long 
since foreseen and prepared everything. 

Meanwhile, on May 22, 1866, Wagner’s 
birthday, Ludwig commanded a performance 
of Lohengrin, because he secretly hoped for the 
return of his friend. Disappointment: Wagener 
did not appear. So, seized with a sudden heart 
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hunger, Ludwig decided to go to him. On 
the morning of the 23rd, after hearing his min- 
isters’ report, he set out on horseback as though 
for his ordinary ride, followed by Voelk, the 
groom, and raced for the station where he 
caught the Landau train. Aboard the steam- 
boat on Lake Constance, passengers thought 
they recognized him, wrapped in his great ro- 
mantic cloak, and interrogated the lackey. Oh 
no, the gentleman was the Count von Berg. 

The mysterious travellers arrived without in- 
cident at Triebschen, on Lake Lucerne, where 
Wagner had rented a villa. Great joy. The 
composer played his new works on the piano. 
Ludwig breathed again, expanded. What are 
the annoyances of daily life compared to art, 
politics to love, war to architecture? The two 
plunged into the examination of Semper’s plans 
for the theater of the future. 

Yet the King was less forgetful of his duties 
than he seemed. On the 27th of May, after 
his return to his capital, he made a speech be- 
fore the Chambers in which for the first time 
there was mention of the “great German father- 
land.” Words for which he will later be called 
to account. At any rate, here is a happening 
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of another importance to his inner life and 
which must be noted. The people, this fa- 
mous people whom he could never clearly de- 
cide whether to love or despise, accorded him 
a frigid reception. The flight to Lucerne had 
got out. They asked themselves if his infatua- 
tion persisted, and if such an amateur of music 
was really capable of holding the rudder when 
the storm should break. As he passed, mur- 
murs, and a few whistles . . . Offended in 
an extremely sensitive point of his royal con- 
sciousness, Ludwig dismissed the Prefect of 
Police in disgrace and retired to the Isle of 
Roses. 

With Hohenschwangau, the village of chiv- 
alric legends, the Isle of Roses, in Lake Starn- 
berg, was the favorite retreat of this King 
forever penitent and seeking forgetfulness. 
Crowded onto this floating lily-pad, fifteen 
thousand rosebushes were required to raise a 
defensive perfume about the royal solitude. 
And in the heart of this bouquet a tiny Italian 
villa looked out at Possenhofen, the palace of 
the dukes of Bavaria. Sometimes Ludwig 
raised his pennon as a signal, to which another 
rose in response. Then a boat would put out 
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from the opposite shore, and a few moments 
later would land one of the very rare women- 
visitors who were admitted to the nest of the 
swan: his cousin, Elizabeth, the young Empress 
of Austria. 

What a pity that there was no such secre- 
tary present as Elizabeth was later to find, to 
take down the conversations of these two 
friends. But perhaps, after all, he would de- 
ceive us in giving details too exact for our 
imaginations. It is better to know nothing but 
that a deep and silent understanding existed 
between these two beings sprung from one root, 
one country, bearers of like maladies, proud 
of their exhausted blood, and full of spiritual 
delicacy. We know only that one of the themes 
of their meditations was Ariosto. And we 
know, too, that in their letters this woman, so 
imperial in intelligence, signed herself: “The 
Dove,” and the King of incertitudes: ‘The 
Eagle.” ‘The envelopes, containing their mis- 
sives, were marked: “The Dove to the Eagle”; 
“The Eagle to the Dove.” But let us follow 
here the advice of Barrés and maintain the 
bonds of silence about these lonely ones. It is 
to be hoped that no one will ever come to un- 
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veil their confidences. Apply to them the 
words of Elizabeth. I have quoted them be- 
fore: “They existed but for their dreams, and 
sadness was more precious to them than all of 
life.” 


On June 16, Prince Hohenlohe, Councilor 
of the Kingdom, noted in his journal: “No one 
sees the King. He lives with the Prince of 
Tour and Taxis and his orderly, Voelk, on the 
Isle of Roses, where they shoot off fireworks.” 
Six days later the Prussians opened hostilities. 
In a few weeks they whipped the Bavarians 
at Dernbach and at Kissingen, then invaded 
Franconia. A month later they were victorious 
everywhere. By the end of July all was over, 
and on August 22, Bismarck’s terms of peace 
were the cessation of three Franconian cantons 
and an indemnity of thirty millions. His de- 
mands seemed reasonable; and the Bavarians 
agreed without too much difficulty. Ludwig 
alone was anguished and refused to receive his 
mother because she was a Princess of Prussia. 
The Ministry toppled. Hohenlohe succeeded 
von der Pfordten and the King seized the occa- 
sion to replace von Pfistermeister, whom he had 
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never forgiven for Wagner’s departure, by Herr 
von Neumayr, a shrewd man, well-advised, a 
landed proprietor, and himself a great rose 
fancier. 

Yet what a blow to the royal pride, in spite 
of this startling revenge upon his ministers! 
His Sacred Majesty was tarnished, lessened, 
before this people lacking in warlike virtues. 
Ludwig fled to Berg and went to earth, un- 
willing to see any one, rode horseback with his 
servants, promenading an unrelieved gloom 
through the forests. For the first time a 
thought fastened upon him with force: to ab- 
dicate. At once he unburdened himself to the 
sole confidant of his secrets: Wagner. But 
Wagner, composing Der Meistersinger at 
Triebschen, would not listen. Worse, this time 
he scolded, reprimanded him, demonstrated 
that salvation lay in action, in that terrible verb: 
to reign. He whom no blow could fell, was 
he not transmuting exile and political anathema 
into the most optimistic, the gayest of all his 
musical poems, the one of which von Bilow 
said that it would remain as the final monument 
of German art, if the German language and 
even their music should disappear? 
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So Ludwig suddenly changed his mind. To 
be sure, he must reign, come out of his hiding, 
silence the calumnies and astonish the people 
by his reanimated will. His dearest friend was 
right. On November 10 he undertook a voy- 
age of great state with a large retinue through 
the war-ravaged countryside of Franconia. 
By an odd coincidence he began at Bayreuth, 
a town thenceforth marked, it would seem, 
for his future destiny. Then he went to 
Bamberg, to Wurtzbourg, to Aschaffenbourg, 
to Nuremberg, visited the battlefields around 
Kissingen in a late-autumn thunder shower, 
received deputations, young girls bearing 
flowers, and in the evening danced frangaises 
and polonaises. He even reviewed troops and 
wrote to Triebschen that this time he had felt 
the heart of his people beat in unison with his 
own. 

There was even more truth than he thought 
in these words, for the strange fascination 
which Ludwig II exercised returned to him 
in tides of enthusiasm, of loving sacrifice. The 
Rabbi of Furth, to whom he spoke a few deeply 
respectful words, the scholar he questioned, the 
soldiers he decorated, all felt the flame pass over 
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them. Defeated, humiliated by a still-fresh 
defeat, this young unknown god restored to 
them their pride. The King came back to his 
capital a Liberator. 

But the great virtuoso of sentiment had not 
the slightest idea of playing political scales. 
He could divine all the music of the heart, even 
of the hearts of ministers; yet to him their 
theories remained suspect: ambition, liberalism, 
prussianism, blind hostility to the sanctity of the 
crown—that was all. For the rest: “The futil- 
ities of State.” His phrase. 
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THE TURTLE DOVE 


ON the evening of January 21, 1867, all 
Munich was in the streets and about the Place 
Royal to see the guests go into the Residency. 
For there was a Court Ball. A watchful po- 
lice restrained the curious; not at all that they 
feared an assassin, but to protect the palace 
from those foolish women, those adorers, who 
always managed to slip past into corridors to 
reach the King. Day and night they were dis- 
covered all over the place. Some of them even 
brought flowers, presents. Yet they should 
have realized that His Majesty particularly 
disliked this sort of visit. 

Here were chamberlains, ministers, ladies- 
in-waiting to the Queen-Mother, princes, Duke 
Maximilian of Bavaria, brother-in-law of old 
King Ludwig, and a great idol of the populace, 
followed by his family. The eldest of his 
daughters had married the enormously rich 
Prince of Tour and Taxis (the elder branch) ; 
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the second was the Empress of Austria; the 
third Queen of the Two Sicilies. Great mar- 
riages shrewdly arranged by the Duchess Ludo- 
vica, their mother. And this flattered the mob, 
these queens stepping like goddesses from be- 
tween the stones of their own temples. There 
remained but one Cinderella by the hearth, the 
Princess Sophie, but by her gracious beauty she 
might well be the queen of the ball this eve- 
ning. So thought the people. So thought the 
King, they said, pressing close to his lovely 
cousin. It was true they had been friends for 
some time. Especially since Sophie had pro- 
claimed the admiration she vowed for Wag- 
nerian music. But it was exactly this sym- 
pathy, which should have bound them closer, 
that seemed, lately, on the part of the King, to 
dissolve into a cloudy pain. One might have 
thought that the enthusiasm of the girl raised 
in his heart, not mistrust, or jealousy, but a 
complete discouragement, a lassitude for life. 

Two days before this ball had he not des- 
patched to Sophie an enigmatic letter over 
which she bent without understanding? “It is 
painful for me to send you these lines, but I 
hold it my duty, especially just now . .. Oh! 
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do not hold any bitterness in your heart against 
me, dear Sophie. Hear my prayer and keep 
a kind thought forme. Do not withdraw your 
friendship for me; it does me so much good. 
You know the nature of my fate; I recently 
wrote you from Berg about my mission in the 
world. You know I have not many more years 
to live, that I shall leave this world when the 
horrible happens, when my star no longer shines, 
when He is no more, the friend so faithfully 
loved. Yes, then my life will be extinguished 
also, for I shall be unable to live longer... 
The main object of our relationship has always 
been, you will acknowledge, the strange and 
pathetic destiny of Richard Wagner. Ah, do 
not be angry—send me a few lines of friend- 
ship to prove that you are still kind to me. 
Think, your friend has perhaps not more than 
a few years to live. Should the small slice 
of existence that remains to him be embittered 
because one of the rare beings who has under- 
stood him, to whom he was dear, hates him 
henceforth in silence? Oh, that I do not de- 
serve, I can say openly. Adieu, my dear 
Sophie. If you demand it I shall never write 
to you again. Be happy, and remember me.” 
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And here this singular friend surrounds her 
with obvious attentions! Which were im- 
mediately remarked. He danced with her, 
smiled at her, spoke but to her. The farewell 
he proposed in his letter was inexplicable to 
the gentle sister of the Austrian Dove. And 
the agitation of the King only grew. When 
the ball drew to a close he went back to his 
own apartments, but did not go to bed. What 
problem was he debating? What victory did 
he not hope to gain over himself? Does it 
not seem that this weakling, locked in the di- 
lemma of fear and desire, hoped to force a way 
out by an effort of strength against his own 
will? 

At six in the morning he had himself an- 
nounced to his mother and begged her to go 
at once to Duke Maximilian to ask for the hand 
of his daughter. By seven o’clock it was ar- 
ranged. Immediately Ludwig went to the 
ducal palace, where the unexpected arrival of 
the Queen-Mother and this matinal betrothal 
had turned the whole household upside down. 
At nine the news was made public. This was 
haste such as was never before seen in the 
Prince Irresolute. But there was joy in his 
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fever, an exotic voluptuousness in his drowning. 
Never to look back again, but to hurl himself 
into the future, to seize his fate by the throat, 
to stifle the revolt of his instinct! Oh, that 
his friend could be there to sustain him in this 
horrible happiness! 

She is beautiful, however, this turtle-dove, 
sister of his dear Dove. He likes her. She 
understands him. Perhaps, even, some day she 
will be able to understand his pain. Perhaps 

He takes her out, her arm in his. He 
is proud to have become so quickly bold. The 
wedding coach will be such as has never been 
seen before, sculptured in gold, painted with 
cathedrals, crowned with mythological divin- 
ities, sounding with trumpets, and it will cost 
a million gulden. For the rest, the beauty of 
things redeems the horror of certain thoughts. 
First of all, he will change the name of Sophie 
to that of Elsa, because from now on Lohen- 
grin, the bridegroom of the impossible, is him- 
self. He decides as well that the apartments 
of the future queen shall be entirely redeco- 
rated with the arms and devices of the Knight 
of the Grail. The command is given. He 
watches the workmen; his eyes light up. 
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Everything shall be new, all changed so that all 
shall be beautiful, and fresh, and embroidered 
in music. ‘The crown also will be tried on 
Elsa’s head, to be sure that it fits. 

One day Ludwig had it brought from the 
vaults and himself placed it on her fair tresses. 
He laughed. She cried when he had left. 
“Don’t you see,” she said, “that the King 
doesn’t love me in the least?, He only plays 
with me.” 

On February 17 he wrote to her: “Of all 
living women you are my best beloved . . .” 
But—“the god of my life, as you know, is 
Richard Wagner.” As ever, the theatre was 
his great resource. Sometimes he took his 
fiancée, sometimes he went alone. One eve- 
ning at a Hohenlohe ball he slipped up to one 
of his ministers to ask him the time. If he 
left now for the theatre would he still be able 
to get there before the end? What a question 
to put to an Excellency invited by his chief! 
The man reddened, glanced covertly at his 
watch . . . But already the King had turned 
on his heel and left the house without think- 
ing to take leave, even of Sophie. 

The wedding was fixed for August 2 5, his 
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birthday. “The main thing,” he wrote anew 
to Elsa, ‘is to love each other sincerely, deeply.” 
To write that, to write it often, firmly, would 
perhaps result in believing it. But not alto- 
gether yet. He lacked a little confidence. A 
very little. A matter of a few days. And 
since it was summer, a summer starred with 
nights, with palaces, with promenades, let the 
wedding be put off until autumn. A new date 
was fixed: October 12. A great relief. Lud- 
wig was at Berg, at Hohenschwangau, at the 
Isle of Roses. From time to time he visited 
Possenhofen, where faces grew longer and 
longer. So, to avoid these mute reproaches, he 
stayed away for several weeks. 

Surface drama. Worldly drama. There was 
another behind it, and it was that which tore 
at his heart. Wagner had come to Munich 
in March. But after the long year of ab- 
sence neither the artist nor the King found each 
other just the same. In the first place, Lud- 
wig retained a little shame for his cowardice. 
And then, now that he was engaged, he felt 
ill at ease before his Unique. Worse: it was 
reported that Cosima, from whom by instinct 
his heart had held him at a distance, had left 
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to rejoin Wagner at Triebschen, that between 
them existed a liaison that was already seasoned. 
“I cannot and I will not believe,” he cried, 
“that the ties between Wagner and Frau von 
Biilow pass the bounds of friendship. That 
would be horrible.” Horrible: surely the word 
was not too strong since he, the King, had pub- 
licly made himself guarantor of the virtue of 
this woman against the evil insinuations of the 
newspapers. But more horrible still for his 
soul, for his thoughts—the retracing of the 
long road of love where he had ever been be- 
trayed! What was left if they robbed him of 
the one faith, the one enthusiasm of his youth? 

Work was left. Last refuge of the ideal. 
Work to which the lover had given what he 
could not take back, and what no one in the 
whole world could ever dissipate. Work, at 
least, should be accomplished. Ludwig did 
not hesitate to reunite Wagner and von Biilow 
with him to decide that Der Meistersinger 
should be performed first. Three such men, 
one of twenty-two, the second thirty-seven, and 
the third fifty-four, separated by every pain 
their souls could supply, every bitterness and 
lassitude, came together that out of their sac- 
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rifice might be born an enduring witness. 
Work alone was to count from now on, and in 
those few weeks of violent emotions it was the 
youngest of the three athletes who made the 
longest strides. By an intellectual reéstablish- 
ment, of which there are few examples, he gave 
proof of the change that had come over him. 
Life should be now but a dim and distant back 
stage, where the actors would dress and strut as 
his fancy should produce them from their 
nothingness. For him, the real had been for- 
ever transposed into the imaginary. 

At the request of the King, Wagner moved 
back to Lake Starnberg for a few weeks. Lud- 
wig hardly visited him there. He came but 
one evening, during a violent storm. From 
Dresden they summoned the old tenor Tichat- 
chek, who had created Tannhaiiser some twenty 
years before and whose still magnificent voice 
struck the composer speechless at rehearsals. 
At the dress rehearsal, Ludwig had the house 
emptied so that he might be alone and not see 
about him the faces of idiots. Tichatchek ap- 
peared. But in his loge the King lost his tem- 
per. What, Tannhiuser nothing but this senile 
weakling? Let them get a young singer and 
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have him wear the blue cloak prescribed in 
the book! It was Wagner’s turn to become in- 
dignant at such a caprice. He threatened to 
drop everything. ‘Very well, go!” He went. 

What an odd reversal of réles! These few 
weeks of wounded love and of a painful en- 
gagement had made of the timid disciple an 
irascible music lover, a choleric critic. Of 
course, as soon as the first heat wore off, tele- 
grams recalled the offended master. He came 
back. He was present, on June 21, at the tri- 
umph of Der Meistersinger, prematurely dedi- 
cated by the composer to the wedding celebra- 
tions of the King. 

But as a precaution against possible insults, 
he left two days later. Again he was recalled. 
This time he did not return. He limited him- 
self to sending articles to the liberal paper sup- 
ported by the money of his royal friend, The 
South German Press, where he expounded his 
ethics, based on “adolescent Germany,” con- 
queror of civilizations that had run their course. 

And once again the King aroused himself by 
reading the exalting articles through which he 
penetrated more deeply into the world of ideas. 
He could follow, under the verbose and facile 
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pen of Wagner, the whole history of European 
culture from the wisdom of the ancients to the 
conventions of the French, to arrive finally at 
this great ideologic seething that characterized 
the art of the future, which was to be German 
art. ‘Seek, Germans, Roman strength and 
Greek beauty. You shall discover both; but 
you shall never attain Gallic spontaneity.” 
Thus Schiller apostrophized the genius of his 
nation. Wagner likewise. And if sometimes 
his lack of taste carried him beyond reason in 
his judgments upon Racine and Shakespeare, it 
must be admitted that he invoked the free in- 
telligence of a Benjamin Constant with adroit- 
ness. ‘The French,” he said, “even in those 
of their tragedies which are based upon tradi- 
tion or history, depict but one deed or one pas- 
sion. ‘The Germans, in theirs, paint a whole 
life, a complete character.” Jumping to the 
conclusion of this long exposition, Ludwig dis- 
covered in it the ideas that were dear to his 
teacher: the principle of the transformation of 
the German theatre in the direction of the Ger- 
man spirit; the poet united with the actor; the 
accord between the exceptional man, cultivated 
esthetically, and the public; between the King 
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and the people. “That is why, when it is a 
matter of giving an impulse to communal ac- 
tion, it is from the King that it should ema- 
mater: 

Oh, here indeed were other truths, other 
needs, than the “‘futilities” of State. So Lud- 
wig rushed to pen and paper to write to the 
prophet. “Yes, beloved, I swear to you: as far 
as my strength allows I shall contribute to re- 
pair the unpardonable faults committed by the 
German Princes.” Yet in the full flush of his 
renewed enthusiasm here he checked himself, 
interrupted his impassioned writings. It was 
because he learned in its most intimate details 
the whole truth about the liaison between Wag- 
ner and Frau von Biilow. No further doubt 
was possible. And his revivified grief lifted 
him above jealousy, then dropped him, broken. 

In the midst of all this, his approaching mar- 
_tiage. Postpone it once again; this was his one 
thought. Meanwhile, to calm the apprehen- 
sions of this people who pretended to dictate 
their will to him, he had paraded through the 
streets of his capital the eight-horse work of 
art which was the wedding coach, and while 
the crowd gaped in ecstasy, he decided upon 
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a sudden trip abroad, his first visit to France. 

The Exposition made a convenient pretext. 
He arrived in Paris towards the end of July 
under the unconvincing incognito of the Count 
von Berg. His grandfather happened to be 
there at the same time, the ancient connoisseur 
of sculpture, both marble and flesh. But Lud- 
wig was interested only in palaces. Napoleon 
III received him and took him to Pierrefonds, 
lunched him at Compiégne, where he felt 
“wrapped in the spirit of Jeanne d’Arc.” 
However, the strongest impressions flooded 
upon him in front of the Louvre and the 
Tuileries. 

If many things touch us in this big German 
boy, that to which, surely, we are least sensible 
is the fury of imitation that the sight of the 
French architecture was to unchain in the 
Wittelsbach blood. Not that we should blame 
his admiration, but, really, there are better 
things to do than to import into Bavaria these 
tempered magnificences that never fail of their 
effect on people without imagination. God 
knows that he, the super-romantic stage direc- 
tor, did not lack it. But to pick up for his own 
use these models that had already served so 
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widely was really a little too easy. We should 
prefer I don’t know what aberration of taste in 
the pupil of Wagner. Exactly as Ludwig the 
elder had caught the folly of Greek temples, 
Ludwig the younger succumbed to Bourbon 
palaces. Doubtless there is something touching 
in seeing this famous “German adolescent,” as 
his masters called him, overcome by a naive 
ecstasy before their calm balance. But it is 
astonishing, nevertheless, to realize that such 
rare inspirations, mists, anomalies, violent he- 
redities, discords, are to fuse into the counter- 
point so wisely ordered by Messrs. Mansard and 
Gabriel. We might have wished him more 
self-faith, instead of which here in a flash he 
is vanquished and ready, like the first Amer- 
ican tourist, to drop his reverence before Louis 
XIV. Surely Wagner would have upbraided 
him roundly, he who in his recent articles had 
demanded that we cease being either apes or 
bears. Especially apes. Yet how can we know 
to what necessities of expression, to what es- 
thetic bourgeonings, to what sense of hierarchy, 
even in the styles of architecture, was due the 
befuddlement of this young civilized Barba- 
rian. From now on the incubation is begun, and 
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in a few months there will burst forth with a 
particular virulence this disease of building that 
at one time or another has attacked all the 
great of the earth. Wagner has ceased to reign 
alone in this soul. On the horizon rises the sun 


of kingship. 


Returning to his estates drunk with French 
architecture, Ludwig found himself once more 
face to face with the marriage question. But 
there is nothing so horrible as the return after 
a happy absence to the old prison where our 
dreams of escape still cling to every object. 
Rather break with them all than submit to their 
irony. ‘To begin with, it was necessary to defer 
the date of the sacrifice again. The King pro- 
rogued his wedding until November 29, then 
fled to his castles. He made excursions with 
his aide-de-camp and his coachmen. And 
once in a while, in order to save appearances 
to some extent, at midnight he would have his 
carriage harnessed to six white horses, cross the 
forest, arrive at Possenhofen, and while the can- 
delabra in the salon were hastily lit, would lay 
upon the piano a bouquet of roses for his sleep- 
ing fiancée, and then depart at once. 
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This sort of thing could not last much longer. 
The old Duke demanded that he come to a 
decision. Ludwig had only to reach out his 
hand for a pen. Abruptly he made his reso- 
lution, wrote, and on October 10, the engage- 
ment was officially ended. Freed from Sophie, 
freed from Wagner, he was henceforth to be 
prisoner but to himself. 
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I, THE KING 


WE have arrived at the threshold of a new 
world. Behind usa people, a capital, a princely 
family of old Germany, an artist, a theatre, and 
a young, melancholy King. Before us, obscur- 
ity, confusion, and worse. Now we are enter- 
ing an unmapped country, the kingdom of one 
long illusion. Tourists who view it are amused 
to find a whole countryside cluttered with the 
toys scattered by the dreamer king. — Let us 
try to see in them something more than a costly 
amusement. Because this was the moment 
when Hamlet of Bavaria cried like Denmark: 
“ . . It goes so heavily with my disposition 
that this goodly frame, the earth, seems to’ me 
a sterile promontory; this most excellent can- 
opy, the air, look you, this brave o’erhanging 
firmament, this majestical roof fretted with 
golden fire, why, it appears no other thing to 
me but a foul and pestilential congregation of 
vapors. What a piece of work isa man! How 
noble in reason! How infinite in faculty! In 
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form, in moving, how express and admirable! 
In action, how like an angel! In apprehen- 
sion, how like a god! The beauty of the 
world! The paragon of animals! And yet, to 
me, what is this quintessence of dust? Man 
delights not me; no, nor woman neither . . .” 

Every artist carries his universe within him- 
self. His task is to furnish us its interpreta- 
tion. Hamlet of Denmark thought to give his 
in accomplishing an act commanded of him by 
his will, but before which intelligence set up 
new barriers at each step. The task which he 
assigned himself never seemed to him either 
sufficiently beautiful or sufficiently justified. 
He lost his race in false starts) Hamlet the 
King succeeded no better in making either man 
or woman his delight. Having descended into 
himself to search in his turn for the motivating 
spectre, he found but shades wandering over the 
terraces of an Elsinorian Versailles. Vain to 
summon them to speak. They had nothing to 
say to him. We are to see the poor Bavarian 
forced to parley with himself. 


The Graswangtal, a high, deserted valley 
where his father had had a hunting lodge built, 
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shall then be the first poem of his Tetralogy. 
A Tetralogy in stone, eternal as the other, and 
which shall express the four ideas of his reign: 
power, dreams, glory, solitude. A grandiose 
project, illustrations for the book of his inner 
self. An artistic accomplishment equal to that 
of Wagner. A legend as rich in symbols as 
the Niebelungenlied. A theme for reveries of 
equal worth. And as more and more he felt 
that his years were numbered, he went straight 
at the work. Neither pains nor expense were 
spared, because above all it was necessary to 
work quickly. 

At once a committee of investigation was 
despatched to Versailles, to the Petit Trianon, 
to copy in whole and in detail the plans and 
the decoration of the chateau. In the same 
year, 768, the land at Linderhof, in the Gras- 
wangtal, was cleared, plotted out, equipped 
with work-houses. A whole army of masons 
and carpenters moved in. Ludwig, like a 
hurried proprietor, himself superintended the 
work. And naturally he did not stick to 
the original plan. He changed the size of 
rooms, extended the terraces, enlarged per- 
spectives. Was it not a matter of “power”? 
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The architect-in-chief, von Dollmann, did his 
best to see that Linderhof should be worthy of 
such high ambition. He was a supple and 
docile spirit. He had already copied a Gothic 
cathedral; he would be just as much at ease 
with the marble palace of the Kings of France. 
And in fact it was really a new Trianon which 
rose from the ferns of this Bavarian forest, but 
a Trianon magnificently dated 1868. Noth- 
ing was lacking: the Salon des Gobelins, the 
lilac room, the rose boudoir, the Council Cham- 
ber, an immense golden bed-room, whole nur- 
series of cherubim on the cornices, a Rape of 
Europa, a study in lapis-lazuli. And every- 
where, in profusion, was ivory, African mar- 
bles, blue mantel-pieces brought from the Ural, 
furniture of inlaid rose-wood, porcelains of 
Saxony, writing sets and table pieces in mal- 
achite, rugs, ostrich feathers. The walls were 
covered with medallion portraits: all the great 
of the court of Louis XV. A bust of Marie 
Antoinette reigned over the park. And, at the 
very top of the roof, Atlas supported the world 
in his arms. 

Linderhof was the name of this cake of kings 
that was spiced a little too richly for our ap- 
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petite. But Ludwig was not working with any 
eye to the Cook’s tourists of the future. He 
was orchestrating his first symphony. He was 
lost in the joy of composition, and felt flow- 
ing from himself such a wealth of themes that 
he did not hesitate to overload his text. So 
he had a Grotto of Venusberg dug, where, on 
a subterranean lake, the swan boat of Lohen- 
grin floated. Was not the Swan Knight his first 
desire, his initial revelation? Of course; and 
now he must even arrive, in all his knightly 
armour, from strange lands. So while lackeys 
lighted colored torches behind the stalactites, 
the fable was verified; Lohengrin in a silver 
helmet advanced, standing in his boat and sing- 
ing softly a vague epithalamium. 

Linderhof. It was a name without charm 
in the ears of the King. One day he invented 
another: Meicost-Ettal. People lost themselves 
in conjectures. Ettal was explicable, because 
it was the name of a neighboring convent. 
But Meicost remained indecipherable. The 
King, however, seemed enchanted with his dis- 
covery. Once he confided in some one. Were 
people so stupid then that they could not fathom 
this clear symbol?. Meicost-Ettal was an ana- 
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gram and, pencil in hand, he revealed to the 
blind his well-hidden secret. Change the order 
of the letters and you have L’état c’est mot. 
Meicost-Ettal, the first scene in the great open- 
ing pantomime. The pantomime of the spirit. 
Of the spirits. ‘The one true theatre of the 
world, the Court, transported into the winter 
of a Bavarian valley. The greatest sumptuous- 
ness of the occidental past is all within his 
power now. 

Let his gala sleigh be harnessed! He sends 
a courier from Munich to Meicost-Ettal to 
prepare a delicious supper. Champagne is 
cooled. Once again to the devil with the futil- 
ities of State! He sends his ministers trotting. 
The important thing is that some one shake the 
trees in his new park to make a snowstorm. 
The postillion in bicorne and French livery pre- 
cedes the six horses jangling with bells. At a 
furious gallop the sleigh glides over the coun- 
tryside. And Ludwig, leaning forward be- 
hind the magnifying glasses that form the win- 
dows of his golden cage, hastes to the tryst of 
his haunted Trianon. To-night His Majesty 
sups with the Sun King and Marie Antoinette. 
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Let the aide-de-camp and the footmen gape 
to see their lord sup across from two empty 
plates and raise his glass to honor his invisible 
guests. The King has not yet taken them into 
his confidence. But he has begun—in this very 
year, 1868—his very intimate diary. What he 
writes, we are to see. Each line of these fear- 
ful pages is a plunge into his soul, a dredging 
into its depths. If what he brings up is often 
as formless and colorless as the floating weeds 
in the foam of the sea, at least this débris will 
teach us something of the underwater flora from 
which the ebb and flow of tides has torn it. 
Little comment will be necessary, because this 
singular notebook gives the themes, with their 
variations, which are not, however, largely 
varied. They move in narrowing circles about 
the two or three principal motifs. I shall there- 
fore quote but an excerpt, in the order of the 
events. Men’s secrets are always so quickly 
revealed, alas, that it is necessary rather to cloak 
them with mystery than to rob them of it. But 
here, alongside of the sometimes crude light 
that beats upon the fragments of this noble 
torso, there remain in places shadows deep 
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enough to tempt our longer gaze and medita- 
tion. 

Here is what the King wrote in the first 
pages of his confessional: 


In the Name of the Father, the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost.* 


I hold myself under the sign of the Cross (day 
of the Redemption of Our Lord), under the sign of 
the Sun (nec pluribus impar) and of the Moon. 
(Orient! Second birth by the miracle of Oberon). 
May I be accursed, I and my ideals, if I fail. 
Thank God, that is no longer possible because I am 
guarded by the sacred will of God, and the august 
word of the King. 

Psychic love alone is authorized; the sensual, on 
the contrary, is damned. I call down solemn anath- 
ema upon it. ‘You come near as an envoy of God; 
I follow your foot-steps, come from afar; thus you 
approach the country where your star gleams eter- 
nally.” 


Adoration to God and to the holy religion! Ab- 
solute obedience to the King and to his sacred will. 


A ride in the rococo sleigh. Read (Martin, 
Ranke). 

Sensuousness, indescribable joy... (Several 
words indecipherable. ) 


* All the passages in italics are in French in the original text. I 
retain the syntax of the original, but correct the spelling and punc- 
tuation where they are obviously faulty. 
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No violent movements; not to drink too much 
water; rest. Swore by the name of L. W. to take 
care of myself. If my prayers are granted, my de- 
sires shall be as exquisitely realized—Amen. | 

December 3, in the evening, made the acquaint- 
ance of W. The poor fellow was badly wounded 
the 5, going home. Blessings on him. Little rides. 
(Popular History of France). Luitprand. The 11, 
useless trip. Linderhof, back at 3:30 in the morn- 
ing. Monday at 1 o’clock, ride with R. to Pfron- 
den, Tannheimer, Kofel (Vatout, Versailles, Del- 
025 eae 

—Report: (sketches from the life of the Great 
King!) 8 o'clock: moonlight. 

Ride with Reutte (acrobat-horseman) to Plansee. 
The beautiful sleighs, in a magic moonlight, across 
forests of firs covered with snow. At midnight, re- 
turn to the dear Linderhof, where the glory of 
Tmeicos-Ettal * shall be marvelously spread. 


By the King T 


Removed forever from the canopy of the royal 
bed. 

Towards the soft cushions of an oriental couch .. . 

At all events never any more here; in any case 
not before February 10, and then always more 
rarely, always, always more rarely. . . . Here there 


* Another anagram. 
+Tr. note: De par le Roy. 
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is no “because it is our pleasure”—but it is an abso- 
lute law. 


All justice emanates from the King. 

If the King wills, the law wills. 

One faith, one law, one King. 

Lupwic 
By the King 
Never again in January, nor in February; and 

besides it is necessary to overcome the habit by all 
possible means; with the help of God and the King. 
In this way the impossible is proclaimed. Sworn, 
under penalty of being deprived of divine and royal 
protection. 


Post Scriptum: 
B(y) t(he) K(ing) 


No more useless washing in cold water. Finished 
the XIV. 3—Hboly water. All evil vanishes by the 
royal will. The new heights of the spirit are at- 
tained. Every precaution is commanded on pain of 
severe punishment and constant remorse of con- 
science. 


I, the King 
Psychiatrists, psychologists, doctors, moral- 
ists, critics—you can draw what ferocious con- 
clusions you will from these pitiful leaves. I 
abandon them to you. For there are two things 
the man does not admit: his megalomania and 
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his sexual aberrations. But I ask which of us 
has never dreamed that he was greater than 
himself? And if, in purity of soul, we were 
really frank, could a single one of us say: “I 
have never had to make such resolutions”? 
Discipline of the flesh, like that of the spirit, 
does not come without struggles, sometimes 
laughable but perpetually renewed. And yet, is 
there not something other than weakness in him 
who was to write, sixteen years later, in the last 
_ pages of this same notebook: “For the senses, 
enduring hate. Nomore kisses... . Remem- 
ber, Sire, remember, remember. H enceforth, 
never! Henceforth, never!” 
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A KING WITHOUT COUNTRY AND 
WITHOUT LOVE 


WHILE the question “to be or not to be” 
was working in the man, other questions were 
arising in the nation at large. Once again Lud- 
wig was to be torn from himself, bound closely 
to the body Bavarian and interrupted in his 
stone work by the “‘futilities” of State. 

Hohenlohe had resigned. A victim of the 
nationalist and clerical parties, who both ac- 
cused him of secretly seeking a closer alliance 
with Prussia, he had been obliged to relinquish 
his post to the Count de Bray. The latter came 
from Vienna, where he had been head of the 
Bavarian legation. He was therefore supposed 
to be not very favorably inclined towards Bis- 
marck and ready to break the uncomfortable 
bonds that had allied Bavaria a little too tightly 
to Prussia since the business of ?66. But the 
supposition was a mistaken one. When the 
difficulty arose with France over the Spanish 
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Succession, Count de Bray wanted his country 
to fulfill with loyalty the engagements they 
had undertaken. He showed that, without ced- 
ing any of the sovereign rights of Bavaria, both 
good faith and self-interest demanded it; and 
he knew how to manceuvre with sufficient skill 
to render acceptable, and even desirable, what 
in the time of Hohenlohe had seemed shock- 
ing. He reasoned thus: if they united with 
Prussia against France, a Prussian victory would 
create large obligations towards Bavaria. If 
Prussia were vanquished, what could it cost? 
At the most, a slice of the Palatinate, because 
France would then more than ever have every 
interest in strengthening the independence of 
each state. But if Prussia was victorious in 
spite of Bavarian neutrality, it would mean the 
end of the kingdom of the Wittelsbachs, and 
there would be nothing left in the future but to 
await the fate of Hanover. 

The people appreciated this logic and turned 
in a body to Prussia. Clever Count de Bray re- 
tained doubts of but one man in the kingdom: 
the King. Bismarck, also, according to his 
habitual method, suddenly raised the stakes in 
order to see the cards of his enemy and those 
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of his partners. He assured himself of the 
backing of Saxony, Wirttemberg, the Grand- 
Duchy of Baden; he sent the Ems telegram, 
and if there was any real incertitude in his 
expertly stacked hand, it was for one suit alone: 
the blue and white of the royal poet of the 
Bavarian forest. 

On the 15th of July, 1870, at eight in the 
evening, Ludwig, with his stable master, 
Hornig, came back to the palace of Berg from a 
mountain hunt. Urgent despatches, messages 
from his government, special envoys, awaited 
him. It was a matter of knowing what His 
Majesty thought and wished, whether he real- 
ized the gravity of the moment, and whether he 
was favorable to war or not. Very well, His 
Majesty wished above all not to be bothered. 
He threatened to go away again immediately. 
But Herr von Eisenhart himself, the head of 
the cabinet, was waiting. He insisted. He 
begged. Finally he was ordered to return for 
an audience at eleven that same evening. 

He appeared at the appointed hour, brought 
the latest news and asked that the King come 
without delay to a decision on which would de- 
pend the whole future of his people and his 
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state, for the excitement in the capital had 
reached its peak. 

Ludwig walked back and forth nervously. 
For many days he had foreseen this difficult 
moment, had pushed it off, fled from it. Now 
it had come at last and would admit of no eva- 
sion. Eisenhart, standing at attention, waited. 

You see, Excellency, such a problem is not 
solely national, it is personal. Here is at stake, 
besides the future of the Kingdom, that of the 
Wittelsbach family. Centuries of ability and 
luck, of politics and of skill are in play. And 
your wishes as a German, your duties as a min- 
ister, even your philosophic speculations, are 
simple compared to the responsibilities of 
_royalty. In exchange for a submission you risk 
only the grandeur of the empire, and in place 
of childish vanity you need only reclothe the 
new German pride. But the King? It is not 
only his crown but the independence of his 
people that he can compromise, its enslavement 
that he hesitates to sign. What will happen to 
him without the dignity he represents? To his 
power? Prussian victory would be in a way a 
confederated victory, a democratic victory, a 
kick at the idea that is the highest, the most 
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aristocratic of all political ideas: at Meicost- 
Ettal, at Louis XIV, at the supreme civiliza- 
tion of the chosen few. Who knows if the 
future empire of force will not some day doom 
the monarchies of the spirit? Ludwig II feels 
a good deal closer allied in this minute to Louis 
of Versailles than to Wilhelm of Berlin. And 
as for you, Excellency, brave fellow with your 
fanshaped beard and your clear eyes, it is right 
that you remain standing first on one foot and 
then the other while His Majesty deliberates. 

“Ts there then not one way, not one possibil- 
ity of averting war?” 

“T think not, Sire.” 

“Yes, the casus foederis must act. Mean- 
while, de Bray advises us that Count von 
Berchem will bring us to-night or very early 
to-morrow the final decisions of our govern- 
ment. Open the message as soon as it arrives, 
waken us and convey to us its contents. This is 
our wish. Good-night.” 

The Council of Ministers lasted until after 
three in the morning. At six o’clock, Berchem 
was there, bearing a note in which the cabinet 
begged His Majesty to decide for a quick inter- 
vention, conforming to the terms of the treaty 
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of alliance. ‘They had already delayed too 
long. The Minister of War added that if he 
did not immediately receive orders to mobilize 
the army, he would decline all responsibility, 
in view of the super-excitement of spirit in all 
of Bavaria. 

Herr von Eisenhart had himself announced 
and was shown into the bed-room where the 
King reposed under his curtains of French blue. 

“Well, what do you bring?” 

Eisenhart read his papers and added: 
“Prompt help is worth double help, Sire.” 

Asilence. Then the King said: “Bzs dat, qui 
cito dat.” 

At once he himself drafted, in French 
(strange coquetry! ) this despatch for President 
de Bray: “I order the mobilization. Inform the 
Minister of War.” 

At the Landtag also, after a long midnight 
debate, neutrality was rejected by 89 votes 
against 58. The inevitable and the worst ar- 
rived at maturity together. Ludwig felt the 
scandal of it to the bottom of his heart. But if 
he was powerless against the will of the peo- 
ple and that of the government, at least let him 
be spared from exhibiting his grief at the pub- 
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lic rejoicings. Yet he must drain that cup, too, 
for his presence was demanded at Munich dur- 
ing this critical period and he could find no 
reasonable excuse to refuse. ‘‘No,” he said at 
first, “I shall certainly not go.” Yet he went, 
bowed from the palace windows to the crowd 
that acclaimed him, feigned once again an ac- 
cord he had never felt between his own feel- 
ings and those of the populace. ‘That same eve- 
ning of July 17, he was present in his box at 
a performance of Die Walkyrie, and he medi- 
tated upon the striking revenge taken upon him 
by the vulgar mob he had once driven from 
the Temple so that he might savor his dream 
alone. Here they were back again, noisy, pa- 
triotic, already excited over future victories. 
How little was the strength of art and of all 
forms of beauty, if the hate that comes from 
pride, the “futilities of State,” the competition 
of shop-keepers, could annul in one brief in- 
stant the intelligent and understanding sympa- 
thies which bind peoples together beyond time 
and frontiers! What an imbecile was the aver- 
age man! What a grim jest politics! And 
what philosophic value could pertain to a real- 
ity built and rebuilt upon folly?, “What would 
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you do if all the world said no when you said 
yes?” chittered his fool to Philip II. And 
what would become of him, to-day, if he, the 
King, said no when all the world said yes? 
Louis XVI went hunting when the crowd 
howled before the grills at Versailles demand- 
ing his “resignation” and “the guts of the 
Queen.” He too would go back to the good 
trees of his forests where it was so pleasant to 
ride in nocturnal cavalcades with his lackeys, 
and the mob could go on mouthing its war tunes 
in all the beer shops of the capital. 


Yet the first sign of the vassalage he had 
glimpsed was already upon him: Crown Prince 
Frederic of Prussia received the command of 
the 3d Army, made up of the two Bavarian 
corps. He had to ride out to meet him, bring 
him back to Munich, traverse the flagdecked 
city in his open carriage seated beside this un- 
sympathetic beard, this Hunding, born enemy 
to the Siegmunds and the Siegfrieds of solitude. 
He had to receive him at the Palace at an offi- 
cial banquet, something he detested more than 
everything else. In the evening a gala per- 
formance at the theatre. They played Schil- 
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ler’s Camp of Wallenstein. ‘The two princes 
appeared together in the midst of the ovations. 
But all this apparatus and these uniforms glit- 
tering with orders did not disguise the hearts 
beneath. And if Frederic showed himself sur- 
prised and charmed by the acclamations of the 
conquered of 766, he knew enough to notice that 
his “cousin” in no way participated in the belli- 
cose enthusiasm of his subjects. When he went 
to rejoin his army, already marching towards 
France, Ludwig had a letter delivered to him. 
Frederic opened it without surprise. He 
found the expected wishes for the glory of his 
armies, but with them some singular reticences: 
, . I think I can remain sure,” was written 
there, “that your royal father will have the 
goodness to recognize the fidelity and energy 
of the largest state of South Germany by guar- 
anteeing to it, at the time of signing the peace 
as well as later, its status as an independent 
state, such a status as it has always possessed 
throughout the course of its long history. I 
think I can be assured also, by the enlightened 
judgment of your august father, that it is also 
his desire to guard for Bavaria, against the 
“German-national” tendency, its political in- 
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tegrity, which this war must not diminish in 
any way, but, on the contrary, fortify for the 
butere 43373” 

Was this tall pale poet then less visionary 
and more practical than they thought? King 
Wilhelm made a little grimace when he read 
these pages, and Bismarck swore between his 
teeth. ‘They disturbed themselves uselessly, 
however, because once he had brought off this 
effort, Ludwig sought only flight. He returned 
to Berg, to Meicost-Ettal, to the places where 
he was really king of a realm to his own taste, 
without soldiers, without functionaries, with- 
out ministers. Here, one could breathe the free 
air of simple happiness. Here, no more war, 
no more Prussians. ‘Then, a few days later, at 
the very moment they were to start out on a 
carriage drive, Herr von Eisenhart arrived 
brandishing a dispatch:— 

“Sire, a telegram of the utmost importance. 
A great battle is raging around Woerth. We 
seem to be victorious. You must put off your 
departure a little . . .” 

“Must? What word isthat? A King never 
must!”? Ludwig retorted. 

And he set off at once. He even stayed out 
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an hour longer than usual, careless of victories. 
And later, when the news of Sedan and the 
surrender of the French Army arrived, Lud- 
wig II of Bavaria replied to a question put to 
him by one of his ministers on the street of his 
capital, with the following order: 

“Since as yet there exists no German empire, 
no German republic, nor any German confed- 
eration, and since the so-called German colors 
are really but the colors of a simple geographic 
expression, I want the Bavarian flag only to float 
from the royal buildings. Or, better still, no 
flags at all. Besides, it will probably rain to- 
morrow. It is very cloudy. The wind is com- 
ing up. So I shall not be here. Perhaps I 
shall come later, when peace is really estab- 
lished . . .” And sure enough, it rained. 
Ludwig did not enter his Residency joyfully. 

And over there, in the country of the French, 
in the bivouac of the victorious troops, the Ger- 
man princes held council. In the centre King 
Wilhelm and his son; and in a semi-circle about 
them, Princes Karl and Luitpold of Bavaria, 
the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg, the Crown Princes of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
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Prince Wilhelm of Wiirttemberg, Prince von 
Hohenzollern, Duke Frederic of Schleswig- 
Holstein; a little behind were Count von Bis- 
marck, General von Moltke, and the Minister 
of War, von Roon. Gathered there to receive 
an officer in kepi and red breeches who brought 
them the surrender of the vanquished Emperor, 
one idea filled their thoughts: that of the new 
- Teutonic empire. Yes, after three centuries 
of fratricidal war, this idea now raised its head 
above all these peoples in arms. But one lone 
man was qualified to translate the thought 
into the deed and to make the ancient ritual 
gesture of the Popes when they crowned the 
head of the holy Germanic empire. That man 
had to be the next in power, the king of the 
greatest state after Prussia. And chance had 
it that this should be the young god Sylvestre 
of Bavaria, the Swan Knight, he who sang the 
music of his neurasthenia to the ghosts of the 
sumptuous kings of the France of olden days. 
No doubt it would be far from easy to obtain 
such a gesture of humility from the lord of the 
clouds and of melody, from the last Wittels- 
bach, from him for whom the state, the em- 
pire and Germany were all as nothing com- 
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pared to the transcendent dignity with which 
he considered himself invested. 

Yet for months Bismarck stuck obstinately 
to his idea. First he sent out Delbriick, the 
minister, asa scout. Ludwig received him gra- 
ciously, kept him with him for more than an 
hour, discussed with him at length—knowing 
perfectly what he was doing—the new doctrine 
of papal infallibility recently pronounced by the 
Church. Delbriick countered by inviting His 
Majesty to come to see Versailles, the palace of 
the Roi-Soleil, the Hall of Mirrors, the foun- 
tains, so many wonders. The patriotism of His 
Majesty would be electrified by it... Ver- 
sailles under the flags of Prussia? His Ex- 
cellency was joking. The King at once made 
the sign that the audience was over. 

On the heels of Delbriick arrived Baron von 
Mittnacht, minister of Wiirttemberg. 

“Isn’t it true,” Ludwig cried to him as he 
entered, “that it is not our affair, we southern- 
ers, to join the Federation of North Germany?” 

“Sire, just at present it is quite a different 
question: that of a general Confederation of all 
of Germany. Wiirttemberg has already de- 
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cided upon it, with the reservation of certain 
rights of independence.” 

Ludwig was silent for a moment, then: 
“What do you think, Excellency, of ‘the doc- 
trine of the infallibility of the Pope?” 

The checkmated ambassadors were never- 
theless kept for luncheon. They were con- 
ducted to the Orangerie where an aide-de-camp 
did the honors. While they were at the table 
with the officers of the King’s household, His 
Majesty passed on horseback through the park, 
in order to salute from a distance, and from the 
other side of the windows, the two faithless 
southerners. 

“Gentlemen, you are welcome to Elsinore. 
. . . Lam but mad north-north-west: when the 
wind is southerly I know a hawk from a hand- 
saw.” 


On October 5, the German Staff Headquar- 
ters were transferred from Ferri¢res to Ver- 
sailles. ‘The ministers of Wirttemberg, Hesse 
and Baden presented themselves there on the 
t9th. On the 2oth, they were joined by the 
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Bavarian cabinet. Renewed anger from Lud- 
wig, who demanded the immediate return of 
his brother to Munich, not realizing that he, 
already mentally ill of the terrible disease that 
preyed upon the elder branch of his family, was 
but a completely innocent dupe among all these 
lords of victory. He received him with an un- 
just word: “My crown holds upon my head 
only by a thread, doesn’t it? Soon they will 
cry: ‘King Ludwig is dead, long live King 
Otto!’ ” But poor Otto had little difficulty in 
justifying himself for he too, from the bottom 
of his feeble heart and his wandering mind, 
hated the coming empire. 

Bismarck remained obdurate. He had King 
Ludwig invited to Fontainebleau. Refusal. 
Armed with his coarse psychology, so perfect 
in matters of the futilities of state, so heavy in 
those of men, he invited him to the Trianon. 
Another refusal. The future chancellor was 
powerless to wrap his iron arms about the zig- 
zageging butterfly. So he suddenly decided upon 
a different solution. Count de Bray was becom- 
ing a nuisance, too, talking of an offer to his 
master of the crown of a new kingdom of Al- 
sace, going so far as to hint at the idea of a 
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double imperial sceptre, borne alternately by the 
King of Prussia and the King of Bavaria . . . 
Come, come—the days of grace were past. No 
more pleasantries. Since the Bavarian would 
not come he must write. Sitting at the table 
where he took his meals, Bismarck draughted 
the Kaiserbrief, the letter by which Ludwig II 
was to propose the imperial crown to the King 
of Prussia. Then he copied it correctly and 
turned it over to Count Holnstein, who left at 
once to bear it to his master. 

Four days later he arrived at Hohenschwan- 
gau. Ludwig refused to receive the deserter. 
Besides, he was in bed with a toothache. Fi- 
nally he made a decision, however, read and 
re-read the letter, sent for pen and ink. Holn- 
stein did not know what to think, yet it looked 
to him as though His Majesty were simply 
recopying Bismarck’s text. And that was ex- 
actly the point to which the King had abruptly 
come: to sign, to be rid of this shame as quickly 
as possible. Yet he would not become solely 
responsible. Herr von Eisenhart, the head of 
his cabinet, had to know of this abdication, ap- 
prove of the terms, and see to its despatch. 
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Naturally, Herr von Eisenhart, and with him 
all Germany, heaved a sigh of relief. 

Who would believe that, with Ludwig II, 
the only German whom the great event at Ver- 
sailles filled with an anguish that went as far 
as actual tears, was old King Wilhelm? He 
loved his Prussia and his Prussians, but he had 
no eagerness for the purple his terrible servitor 
threw over his shoulders. An iron will pushed 
him towards an act of which he was dubious. 
An old man, honest and Christian, he had no 
ambition for a glory filled with unknown risks. 
He would have preferred to die as King of his 
faithful people rather than as the supreme head 
of an “imaginary” empire, a kind of President 
of an association of the Germanic nations. And 
it was heavily, without joy, that he mounted the 
dais erected in the Galerie des Glaces to pro- 
nounce his imperial discourse before the princes 
assembled. Among these hid Otto of Bavaria. 
“Oh, Ludwig,” he wrote to his brother the fol- 
lowing day, “I cannot tell you with what in- 
finite sorrow I was present at this ceremony, 
how every fibre of my being revolted against 
what I saw and heard . . . It was all so cold, 
so proud, so brilliant, so pompous, and grandil- 
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oquent, and without heart, and empty... I 
was stifled in that room and only when I got 
out into the open air could I breathe .. .” 
But the cup must be drained, and the lees were 
not yet drunk. 

All the towns in Germany hung out flags. 
The troops came home, and at the head of the 
Bavarians was the bearded Frederic, their 
chief. “Very disagreeable and upsetting,” 
wrote Ludwig in his diary. But alas, how 
could he escape these celebrations of victory? 
As he mounted his horse for the official review 
on the 16th of July, 1871, he was heard to 
murmur: “To-day I do my first homage as a 
vassal.” ‘The cannon thundered everywhere, 
the bells pealed. Here were Prince Luitpold, 
General von der Tann, an enormous suite, be- 
plumed, then the Crown Prince of Germany 
carried on by the shouts and acclamations. 
Motionless upon his horse of stone, Ludwig 
saluted and watched them ride by. 

But the next day, after having driven 
through the town at the side of the Prince Im- 
perial and his mother, he refused to be present 
at the dinner of honor. In the court, in the 
town, there was a quick murmur of disapproba- 
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tion—almost a scandal. The King would not 
attend the celebration. The King wore black 
as an indication of mourning! Was it not whis- 
pered that he declared Versailles defiled by the 
entrance of the Germans? 

But what is not whispered of him who loves 
neither noise, nor flags, nor wine, nor celebra- 
tions, nor pleasure? ‘They whisper: he is mad. 
Or a monster. Abnormal, in any case. This 
was the verdict of the beer-soaked night hawks 
who, at daybreak on July 18, saw escaping 
towards his mountains, in a closed carriage, 
their King without a country and without love. 
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CHAPTER IX 
MASTER AND DISCIPLES 


WHEN, in his house at Triebschen, on Lake 
Lucerne, Richard Wagner looked to the east, 
his thoughts carried him towards the young 
King, so full of grace, whose death he had once 
said would be his as well. And, in spite of all 
that had intervened between them since, he 
was moved by affection and gratitude for him 
whom he had called his Parsifal. For, even 
if the first fire had, one way or another, burned 
almost out, it had at least transmuted itself for 
the artist into a good peace, comfortable, Helve- 
tian and sustained by most stirring music. 
When Wagner turned to the west, there now 
appeared in his sky a new star, a young German 
professor living at Basle, who had also become 
his disciple, and whom he suddenly felt, with 
an interested, almost terrified surprise, to be a 
genius equal to himself. From the publica- 
tion of his first book this boy of twenty-six 
exhibited, in fact, a profundity, a lucidity, an 
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audacity that were incomparable, as well as a © 
little of that confusion which resembles the ex- 
altation of the explorer or scientist when he ad- 
vances into a region no one before him has ever 
seen. 

Curious analogies marked Ludwig II and 
Friedrich Nietzsche. Born one in 1844 and 
the other in 1845, they had both the same taste 
for solitude, the same modesty of feeling; and 
in their youth neither had known passion but 
for the little Teuton with the Dantesque head, 
whose life no one could even brush slightly 
without being burned. It was by enthusiasm, 
by love that they forced their way into the 
distrustful heart of Wagner. One of them had 
brought him the prestige of a reverberating 
homage and the means to realize what Wagner 
called “the creation of a world which does not 
exist” and which he carried within him,—that 
is to say, the ability to express his thought and 
his art. The other came to him a few years 
later from the edge of the horizon of ideas, 
bearer of the thunderbolts of the spirit and 
ready to use them to destroy the earth if it did 
not accept the dogmas of the new revelation, 
Both proud and dangerous, like all solitaries, 
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both full of hatred for the real, and enemies 
of the truth (Nietzsche became its prophet only 
later on). ‘The further a thing is removed 
from reality, the purer it is, the more beauti- 
ful, and good,” he said at this time. “The only 
possibility is to live in art. Life is possible 
thanks only to its esthetic phantoms.” Would 
these not be deemed devices composed by Niet- 
zsche for the standards of Meicost-Ettal? It 
is exceedingly curious to see three men as fun- 
damentally different as Wagner, N ietzsche 
and Ludwig II enroll themselves for a time 
under the same banners. Already—knowing 
the outcome as we do—it is astonishing to see 
the two younger ones so mistaken about them- 
selves. Nietzsche put knowledge, intelligence, 
above all seductions. The day he was a traitor 
to Wagner was the day when Wagner him- 
self had seemed to him to betray the only holy 
cause among men, that of the mind. Ludwig 
II, on the contrary, placed the family of the 
feelings higher in the scale of values than that 
of ideas. When he abandoned his master, after 
Tristan, it was because Wagner seemed to him 
to have denied his ideal, which should have 
been that of renunciation or death. Isolde, not 
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Cosima. Forever uprooted from the garden of 
realities and transplanted into the rich soil of . 
symbols, Ludwig had flourished terribly. His 
roots were now no longer plunged into the new 
imperial earth, but into the loam of old-world 
legends, history and epics. The daily task, the 
official chores that recurred at fixed hours, the 
ugly faces of his functionaries, these at last 
he had succeeded in eliminating from his pro- 
gram by force of passive resistance. Even 
Wagner no longer figured except as a memory. 
What matter? The most dearly loved of the 
living have always some point by which they 
remind us that they are living, and thus fal- 
lible, that is, deceitful. But the dead?; And 
the unborn? And all those who owe their thou- 
sand appearances, perpetually reinvented, only 
to our imagination? Those were the “phan- 
toms” in which this King, so scornful of his 
flesh and blood subjects, alone still found some 
interest. Those exactly of whom Nietzsche 
said that thanks to them life was made livable 
—the “esthetic phantoms.” 

It is important to see that this prince, like 
three-quarters of the human race, for that mat- 
ter, was in no way capable of fixing his will to 
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a philosophic doctrine. What Nietzsche every- 
where pursued with such lucid avidity, the 
meaning of life, the ardor to rid it of the weak 
and the worthless in order to furnish it with 
a nobler purpose, our Bavarian bothered about 
not at all. And doubtless he was as logical 
with himself as Nietzsche was. Since every- 
day life, government, politics and society mat- 
tered so little to him, would it not have been 
wasting his time to study the mechanism of it? 
What man of action (as he counted himself) 
opens the case of his watch to examine the 
works and know what they are worth? It is 
enough for him that it keeps time. For Lud- 
wig II the philosophical question reduced it- 
self to an esthetic impulse, that is, to the build- 
ing of a palace. For Nietzsche it brought it- 
self back to the study of ancient Greece and the 
discovery of the law of the two rhythms that 
govern man: the Apollonian and the Dionysian. 
And just as Ludwig II enveloped the meta- 
physical idea of “power” in the stones of Mei- 
cost-Ettal, so Nietzsche enclosed in The Birth 
of Tragedy the great Dionysian impulse that 
held his soul enthralled: the music of Wagner. 
“For it alone is music, and none other,” he 
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wrote to his friend Rohde. “That is what I 
mean by the word music, when I speak of the 
Dionysian, and no other.” 

There could be nothing more dramatic than 
to see Wagner at grips with his two disciples, 
the chosen of his heart and the chosen of his 
mind, both of whom are to deny him before the 
dawn of his glory. When the cock crows it 
will not be he who will be the man of sorrows, 
but these two souls transfixed, one by the dart 
of truth, the other by that of love. But Wag- 
ner had made this prophecy: “Destiny, unable 
to destroy me, takes it out on my disciples. As 
soon as a true man gives himself to me, one 
who in himself alone represents an incalculable 
force, I can be sure that fate will close about 
him for his destruction.” And indeed Niet- 
zsche sacrificed his greatest human enthusiasm 
to something more beautiful, more pure, knowl- 
edge; as Ludwig II, having erased from his 
heart the memory of a unique sentiment, built 
towards the sky or on the shores of mountain 
lakes his own conceptions of a “world which 
does not exist.” 

But at the date at which we have arrived, 
nothing was yet hinted of this conclusion. 
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Nietzsche was a familiar at Triebschen. He 
went there for his week-ends. He electrified 
himself by contact with Wagner, whom he was 
later to call “the old rattlesnake,’ but who for 
the moment caused him to exclaim: “Schopen- 
hauer and Goethe, A®schylus and Pindar live 
again . . . in the person of Richard Wag- 
ner.” He would even have been the witness 
at his marriage to Cosima, newly divorced from 
von Bilow, had not the war of 1870 made of 
the horrified young philosopher a nurse broken 
with pity. When he returned from the battle- 
fields, when he learned of the Commune and 
the burning of the Tuileries, Nietzsche, ill and 
stunned, despaired of civilization. He took 
refuge in pessimism, revised the beliefs that 
had seemed to him the most axiomatic, and in 
his conscience began the work of impassioned 
criticism that was to lead him one day to level 
his lance against his master. Yet no one in the 
world was more dear to him than Wagner and 
Cosima. ‘These two revealed him to himself, 
and by this very revelation he was lifted above 
them, recognized their errors of thought and 
his own proper mission as the prophet of a new 
reason of life. The profound disturbance 
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which from that time seized his conscience 
came from the sight of the shock of his blows 
upon the aged gladiator he loved. Beyond the 
music of him whom he still considered the 
greatest of musicians he now discerned the se- 
cret of all music, that is to say, of all philosophy. 
And that secret was more vital to the world 
than even the music of Wagner. No one bet- 
ter than Nietzsche has justified the dictate of 
Leonardo: “The more exact the knowledge, the 
more certain love.” 

In sending Wagner the first copy of his 
Birth of Tragedy, in the month of January, 
1872, he could write in all sincerity: “ . . 
On every page you will see that I have sought 
only to thank you for all you have given me. 
Only one doubt troubles me: have I always re- 
ceived this gift well... ?? And Wagner, 
who thought he found in the book of his young 
disciple a scientific justification for his whole 
esthetic, had Cosima reply to him: “, . , I 
have never read anything more beautiful than 
your book. You have thrown a clear light upon 
two worlds, of which we do not see the one 
because it is too remote, nor recognize the other 
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because it is too close . . .” In his enthusiasm 
he even had a copy sent to the King. 

These two worlds, the Apollonian and the 
Dionysian, that of musical ideas, primitive and 
cyclonic, and that of their expression, trans- 
lated and formulated, were the abstract world 
of Nietzsche and the monumental Walhalla of 
Ludwig. To the one, the gentle folk of dreams 
he found in the Alpine silences or under the 
pines of the Mediterranean were enough to 
overthrow the discipline of the élite who gov- 
ern the spirit of men. To the other, the Wag- 
nerian dreams brought but a limited and the- 
atrical vision of a philosophic ideal that is to- 
day cold and stony. But is it then so strange 
that the two Telemachi of the new Odyssey 
should have made one voyage with their 
master, yet have seen each such different sights? 
Have each been nourished by such opposite de- 
sires? As soon as his theory of Greek tragedy, 
issued from the spirit of music, took root in 
Nietzsche, he felt himself become Wagner’s 
prompter. And on his side King Ludwig, 
when he had begun to model in stone and ce- 
ment the poems with whose germs the Unique 
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had impregnated him, freed himself from this 
tutelage to sing according to his own inspira- 
tion. 

Again Wagner was alone. And Nietzsche 
also, And Ludwig. When the master began 
to dream of a mystic Delphi of modern tragic 
culture, both the philosopher and the King were 
no longer his pupils. It was Wagner, on the 
contrary, who then had need of them. Com- 
posing, at that date, the last act of Gétterdam- 
merung, he never took up his work without re- 
reading some passage of the book on The Birth 
of Tragedy. And for the practical realization 
of his enterprise, it was to Ludwig that he was 
obliged to apply once again for the necessary 
material assistance. 

- But the man of whom he had said some years 
before: “Here is a King! With such a man 
one could turn the world upside down!””, to-day 
wished to dispose of his pleasure in his own way. 
Wagner had raised him to the rank of a free 
man; now he was going to show of what he 
was capable and so, against the will of his mas- 
ter, he commanded a first performance of Das 
Rheingold. They should see that if the artist 
had the ability to create, the King alone had the 
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power to execute. Soon, however, there were 
apparent such serious mistakes in direction, such 
a mediocre cast, such a total incomprehension of 
the work, both by von Perfall, the Director of 
Theatres, and also by the artists, that the young 
conductor, Hans Richter, threw up the baton, 
the tenor Betz disappeared, and the composer 
protested with vehemence against a perform- 
ance so prejudicial to his work. ‘The King 
overruled him. He accused Wagner of “weak- 
ness” and retained the original date for the 
opening. It transpired in irony and incompe- 
tence. The King alone felt no disappointment, 
because without knowing it, he was the only 
spectator for whom the opera had no more than 
a symbolic value. His world was open to him 
now. He was about to create what the dwarfs ° 
and giants were unskillfully pretending upon 
the boards of a theatre. Walhalla,—it was he 
who would build it upon a hundred peaks above 
the Niebelheim of these monsters that were 
men. While the merchants of cardboard 
dreams were arguing in the lobby, he would 
build in everlasting stone, upon a mountain top. 

Neuschwanstein is a rocky crag dominating 
the region of the castles where Ludwig had 
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spent his childhood. It can be reached in half 
an hour from Hohenschwangau. ‘The wonder 
is that no baron of the Middle Ages had thought 
of building his aerie upon it. Such a proud 
spot, moreover, was suitable to visualizations of 
force. But the King thought that after Mei- 
cost-Ettal, symbol of pride, his second work 
might be dedicated to a vision. Neuschwan- 
stein should be the feudal keep of 'Tannhauser, 
of Lohengrin, the Monsalvat where should be 
guarded the Precious Blood of the prince of 
dreams. How can we escape thinking again of 
Nietzsche, a dozen years off, establishing the 
foundations of his palace of the spirit. “I trav- 
ersed the dark wood,” he tells, “the length of 
Lake Silvaplana. Close to a huge mount of 
rock which arose like a pyramid, I came to 
a halt. It was there that the idea of Zara- 
thustra came to me... Six thousand feet 
above time and man.” Here, at Neuschwan- 
stein, the King, too, was six thousand feet above 
time and man. What a pediment from which 
to soar wherever his feelings wished to carry 
him but where his intelligence could not attain! 

For some time he came to this peak every day 
to watch the clouds roll by. Plans welled up 
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in him. He spread them before his architects, 
his decorators, the painters of his Academy, 
and immediately blue-prints and water-colors 
spouted from a dozen studios. His choice 
focused upon those of Christian Yank, scene 
designer of the Royal Theatre, to whom he 
added successively three architects, first Riedl, 
then von Dollman and at the end Hofmann. 
Begun at once, this construction, modified be- 
cause of the difficulty of access to the pedestal 
that rose cliff-like from the plain, was pro- 
longed for years. But nothing could stop or 
discourage the King. As at Linderhof, it was 
important above all to go fast. It mattered 
little that the architects were in despair, that 
the contractors were incompetent, the artisans 
badly chosen and the quality of this “imita- 
tion” really regrettable. The essential point 
was to get on so that His Majesty might move 
to Neuschwanstein for Christmas of that year, 
1871. The royal secretary hounded the super- 
visor, the professors, the painters, so that every- 
thing might be ready for that day. If the 
towers were not finished, the canvasses not yet 
dry, the kitchens not installed, so much the 
worse. Camping in the midst of the plaster 
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were an army of masons and staffs of artists. 
They manufactured romanesque and the gothic 
with great hods of mortar and cement. Shortly 
the main body began to arise, the high arches of 
the entrance, the Hall of the Knights, the 
Guard Hall, the Throne Room, the Hall of the 
Singers, story after story up to the very spires 
and weather vanes. Here and there a watch 
tower, a lantern, statues and, incorporated in 
the central facade, a tower, and then a second 
tower, and finally, in diminishing perspective, 
a whole forest of towers. What a magnificent 
Nuremberg toy! It is just such a one as Lud- 
wig had imagined building when he played 
with his blocks under the approving eye of 
his grandfather. Except that here everything 
was real, solid, gigantic. It was not a bit like 
good old Richard Wagner’s theatre, where 
scene shifters drag the house of the giants about 
at the end of a rope! And what a marvelous 
picture book were these immense rooms that 
could hold a whole heroic nation of trouba- 
dours, lovers and warriors! Beside it, Wart- 
burg, which belonged to his Weimar cousins, 
became but a childish sketch. 

At the top, on the fourth story, seven fres- 
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cos illustrated the legend of Sigurd. In the 
study eight panels told the tale of Tannhiuser. 
In another room Hauschild had painted that of 
Lohengrin in ten murals. The dining hall told 
of the war of the singers before the Landgraf 
of Thuringia. Finally, the story of Parsifal 
was rendered at great length by three masters 
from Munich on the walls of the Ball Room. 
That it was all pitifully mediocre the King had 
no idea. To create beauty was not absolutely 
in his program. He wanted, simply, to create. 
‘The Zow mattered much less to him than the 
why. And to the why responded a single 
thought: to realize, to give life and breath to 
the dream, to create action. Not musical at- 
mosphere but the musical note. To be the 
director of the play. For that, it was not nec- 
essary to lose himself in details, but simply to 
will them. That they should be beautiful was 
a secondary virtue. The first was that they 
should de, that one should be able to touch them 
and that they should glitter. 

His study and work-room was in green and 
gold; the salon in blue and silver. The dress- 
ing-room was mauve; the bed-room lapis-blue 
and gold; the dining-room, dregs of wine. 
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Above all, nothing was left uncolored in his 
own bed-room, because it was always his bed 
that this man of sleeplessness surrounded with 
a sumptuous veneration. Bathed in and slightly 
discouraged by the pompous nudities of the 
romanesque in the preceding rooms, for his 
nights he required the whole stylized flower- 
ing of the gothic. Woodwork, ironwork, the 
upholstery, crystal, everything writhed and 
bloomed, everything knelt and joined its hands. 
A forest of sculpture upheld the ceiling in the 
centre. ‘The walls were monks’ stalls. The 
bed was a church, each chair an episcopal 
throne. As for the walls of this flamboyant 
cathedral, they chanted the human litany of 
Tristan and Isolde. 

A door led from the sleeping chamber of 
this Narcissian recluse to a small oratory dedi- 
cated to Saint Louis, his patron. It was there, 
on a cushion of purple velvet, that he knelt to 
pray to his colleague of the three lilies. But 
how far he was from being able to say with’ 
him: “I am better pleased that the most part 
of the great sums I spend should be used in 
alms for love of God rather than in luxury or 
the vain glory of this world.” Not that the 
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vain glory was especially precious to Ludwig, 
but glory is glory, and no one to-day could bet- 
ter personify it than a King commanding artists, 
poets, clouds. This is why the Throne Room 
had to be two stories high, vaulted by a sky 
gleaming with stars and symbolizing by its form 
its alliance with the altar. It was a church 
consecrated to the representative of God on 
earth, who was not the Pope but the King. 
This was also why he insisted on transporting 
to the top of the castle, like an homage of mat- 
ter to spirit, a miniature Garden of Eden: par- 
adise brought from Meicost-Ettal, with its 
orange trees, its jasmines, its fountains and its 
humming birds darting under a crystal sky. 

Such was the palace of the Swan where each 
evening the King had the Hall of the Singers 
illuminated with five hundred and forty-nine 
candles. Standing at a good distance, on the 
Bridge of Mary, he watched this steamer with- 
out passengers navigating through the winter 
night, all the ports aglow. For there was no 
one on board but the servants. 
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CHAPTER X 
PRIVATE DIARY; 


“. . . THE 21st, anniversary of the death of the 
pure and noble King Louis XVI. Symbolically and 
allegorically the /ast sin, redeemed by this expiatory 
death and this catastrophe of the 15th instant, washed 
of all impurity . . . the limpid cup of the love and 
friendship of Richard. The ring, consecrated and 
sanctified by the tides, will give to whomever wears 
it the strength of a giant and the power of renunci- 
ation.” 


“A pure and sacred kiss . . . only one.” 
“This 21 January 772. 

Vivat Rex et Richardus in zternum. 

Pereat malum in eternum.” 
“3 February. 

Hands off, not another time, on pain of severe 

punishment. 
Yo et Rey.” 


“In January, Richard came to see me three times 

. . sang, Residency Theatre. (Style of Louis 
XIV.) The 31st, Court ball. Horseback ride with 
R. to Nymphenburg (Amalienburg). The 28th, 
Lohengrin. But I was alone at the Ring with my 
thoughts.” 

*.-. » March 6, 1892. 

Just two months before the 5th anniversary of that 
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6th of May, 1867, blessed day when we saw each 
other for the first time never to separate until death. 
Written in the Indian hut.” 

“The 7th, rehearsal; in the evening, performance. 
The 9th, rehearsal of Esther, marvelous drama! 
The roth, eight years King! Anniversary of the 
death of my father; the 12th, Esther .. .” 


“By the King 
It is commanded, on pain of disobedience, never 
again to touch the King, and prohibited to Nature 
to act too often. 
Given in our royal residence to M., the 22d of 
April (fifteen days before the 6th of May, that day 
so important for all my life) im the year of Grace 


1872, of our reign the ninth. eras 


“By the King 

In the name of King Louis XIV and of King 
Louis XV. It is commanded that the night of the 
14th to 15th of October 1872 shall be the last time 
we touch....In the names of these Kings so 
powerful and august is the guarantee of strength to 
conquer for ever. Given at Hohenschwangau, the 
15th of October of the year of Grace 1872, of our 
reign the ninth. 


Lupwic.” 
One observation only: the Richard of whom 
mention is made here is not Wagner, but 


Hornig, the coachman. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE LAND OF THE GIANTS 


TERRIBLY had Munich betrayed Wag- 
ner. Remember the day when he wrote to 
Ludwig: “miracles of poesy have come into 
my unhappy life and changed it by love into 
a divine reality.” It seemed then that the 
King, his capital and his people would furnish 
to the thirsty one the spiritual and material 
provisionment of which he had need. But 
what had become of this confidence, this at- 
tainment of the unattainable, the illusory pos- 
session of which is called happiness? Into 
what kind of intellectual misunderstanding 
had been transformed a love the first notes of 
which had seemed the prelude of a new Eroica 
in which this time the funeral march should be 
replaced by a triumphal march? ‘The artist 
had dreamed of making Munich the capital of 
a new culture; they turned him out as an un- 
desirable. He had traced the plans of a model 
theatre that an exalted monarch had never 
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found vast or sumptuous enough; not a wall 
of it had arisen from the earth. Shaking the 
dust from his shoes, therefore, he departed to 
a new exile, since his presence always meant 
“revolution,” as Mathilde Wesendonck had 
once said. At least he had been certain that 
soon his work would blossom from his ill luck: 
it was plucked in the bud by that very person 
who loved it most, and fixed in his buttonhole 
like the rose of a laughing morning. 
Nevertheless, in spite of all these chagrins, 
Wagner wrote from his refuge at Triebschen: 
“T must hope to reach a very old age because 
my work has piled up so infinitely ... The 
Gétterdimmerung is begun; after a little time 
of rest and concentration Parsifal should fol- 
low it, and meanwhile many other ideas for 
future creations are germinating inme.. .” 
This stubborn and fecund little man had at least 
in the course of these diverse crises achieved 
two certitudes: first of all that he would finish 
his monumental Tetralogy as he had planned; 
and next, that neither a King, nor a capital, 
nor a thinker of genius would be the artisans 
of his labor. He alone, in complete independ- 
ence must be the architect and the builder of 
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the world he had invented. One single man 
had yet understood him as he demanded to be 
understood, because that man was an artist: his 
old friend Liszt. But a serious misunderstand- 
ing had separated them since the daughter of 
the great virtuoso had left Hans von Bilow 
to marry Wagner. Installed for the last few 
years in Rome, turned wholly to God and to 
sacred music, Liszt would not easily forgive 
Wagner for having converted Cosima to the 
Protestant religion nor for having taken her 
from von Bilow. All this he knew. Besides, 
what could this impoverished and renuncia- 
tory Liszt still give that Wagner had not al- 
ready received? No, alone he must crown his 
work and found his Mecca. Alone he must 
discover the quiet noble town, not very com- 
mercial but geographically well situated, which 
would fit his plan. There was one that some- 
times came to his mind because he had passed 
through it once at the age of twenty-two and. 
it had left him with the perfect impression of 
a place altogether happily situated. It was 
Bayreuth. He consulted his dictionary, which 
said: “small town of upper Franconia: ancient 
capital of the Margraves of Bayreuth-Ansbach 
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. .. palace . . . The Hermitage . . . mag- 
nificent theatre of the Rococo period . . .” 
It shall be there, he thought. A forgotten town 
of an old temperate luxury, in a wooded and 
picturesque country that was part of the King- 
dom of Bavaria. The choice left him faith- 
ful to himself and in addition faithful to his 
suspicious protector. 

On April 17, 1871, Wagner arrived at Bay- 
reuth for the second time in his life. The lit- 
tle walled town was exactly what he had hoped. 
He turned at once to the palace, a sumptuous 
building in the best style of the XVIIIth Cen- 
tury. The guardian opened the doors to him, 
led him from salon to salon through a whole 
populace of tiny petrified beings incrusted in 
the walls: Chinese in scarlet robes, pagodas, 
mandarins, porcelain butterflies, morning- 
glories carved in wood, birds and insects fly- 
ing across the ceilings, palms carved from oak 
—guests, who had slept for more than a cen- 
tury, of the Margravine Wilhelmina, the 
friend of Voltaire. Our aged Prince Charm- 
ing was in ecstasy. It was he, decidedly, whom 
fate had chosen to awaken all these shades. He 
had the park shown to him and noticed a beau- 
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tiful neighboring plot of land, sunny, wooded, 
perfectly suited for his future home. For al- 
ready, by one of those accessions of will to 
which he was accustomed, Wagner for the 
tenth time had re-begun his life. 

So here, on the edge of the park, his house; 
there on the height that dominated the town, 
his theatre. And filling the roads that spread 
like a fan towards Bamberg, towards Coburg, 
or Wirzburg, his audience would come troop- 
ing from all over the world. What joy to be 
twenty, with such muscles, an enormous brow, 
work to do and mountains of manuscript in 
the drawers at Lucerne! Twenty years or 
fifty-eight were all the same to one who had 
his glory before him, love with him, and his 
whole share of sorrow behind. No, fifty-eight 
was even better, because one was no longer 
accompanied by the mad woman called illu- 
sion, but by a graver friend—one even a bit 
hardened and scarred—who is named faith. 
And what a friend faith had been in Wagner’s 
life! LEclipsed, baffled, turned away twenty 
times at the psychological moment, she had 
always slipped back through some crack to 
rescue him from his despair. ‘To-day she was 
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still there, with her lovely tired face, while the 
artist undertook a tour through the large towns 
of Germany to explain his project and gain 
adherents for it. 

It was a matter of getting together close to 
a million marks. There were to be a thousand 
shares of nine hundred marks each. King Lud- 
wig would doubtless subscribe for a good block 
of them. But the King thought otherwise. 
In this same month of April, 1871, he wrote 
to the contrary: ““Wagner’s plan displeases me 
greatly; the performance of the whole Nibel- 
ung cycle at Bayreuth next year is quite im- 
possible. I put that down in black and white.” 
Nevertheless, as though repentance had seized 
him at once, he subscribed 75,000 marks. And 
the will of Wagner being one of those before 
which everything gives way, even the hostile 
fates, other subscribers appeared; admirers 
founded “Wagner Societies” in several capi- 
tals. Even the Bayreuth city fathers, stirred 
by a plan that was to awaken their city from 
its long lethargy, offered the ground for the 
Theatre of the Festivals free of charge. In 
brief, in the spring of 1872, after seven years 
spent in the assemblage of the work, the “Bay- 
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reuthian era of civilization” was to open, and 
the house at Triebschen to be closed for good. 
The master had already been gone a week when 
Cosima and his young friend Nietzsche went 
through the empty rooms busying themselves 
with the final packing. “We walked among 
ruins,” the philosopher was to write later on. 
“The air, the clouds were charged with emo- 
tion. The dog refused to eat. The servants 
dissolved in tears when you spoke to them.” 
Decidedly, the future did not open with omens 
of joy. 

However, the time approached for the lay- 
ing of the first stone of the Theatre on the 
22nd of May, 1872, the fifty-ninth birthday 
of the composer. Beginning on the 19th, Pen- 
tecost, the guests and the curious began to pour 
in from every side. In spite of this enthu- 
siasm the heart of the musician was heavy, for 
if the fates yielded before him, they took their 
vengeance on his friends and held off the three 
men to whom he was attached by the strongest 
bonds. Liszt was not there, the John the Bap- 
tist who had announced the coming of the 
master; nor von Bilow, the St. Peter of his 
church; nor Ludwig, the disciple Wagner 
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loved. In spite of the friendly crowd that 
filled the ancient rococo opera house where he 
was to conduct the performances of the IXth 
Symphony, one could divine an unfathomable 
lassitude, a disillusionment strange to this 
usually toughened soul. Before the great burst 
of joy of the chorus in the [Xth, there could 
be heard, like a dull echo, the plaint of Wag- 
ner in a recommendation to the first horn of 
his orchestra: “No shading of sentiment .. . 
it must sound as though muffled by a veil.” 

On the 22nd the celestial signs continued 
unfavorable: it rained pitchforks. In the del- 
uge the crowd at the summit of the Wagnerian 
Acropolis awaited the creator of the new world 
of music. He descended from his carriage into 
the mud, surrounded by the faithful. He 
grasped the mallet: “Blessed be this stone,” he 
said. ‘Be strong and hold firm.” He tapped 
it. It sank into place, carrying with it an in- 
cantation the magician had written which com- 
menced thus: “I enclose here a secret; may the 
ages guard it .. .” He put with it the King’s 
telegram, which had arrived a little earlier. 
“From the depths of my heart I send you, my 
very dear friend, my sincerest and warmest 
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wishes for happiness on this day so important 
for all of Germany. Greeting and blessings 
on the great enterprise of the coming year. 
To-day more than ever I am united with you in 
spirit. Kochel, 22 May 1872. Ludwig.” 
The ceremony over, Wagner, pale and worn, 
took Nietzsche in his carriage. In describ- 
ing the moment, Nietzsche wrote: “. . . 
He was silent for a long time, turning inwards 
a look no word can describe. He was enter- 
ing his sixtieth year. His whole past had 
been a preparation for this moment. We know 
that a man, in a moment of extreme danger or 
an instant important to his existence, gathers 
his whole life into a lightning flash of mem- 
ory and sees the close and the distant past in 
one rarely acute perception. What could Alex- 
ander the Great have seen when, in such an 
instant, he made Europe and Asia drink from 
the same cup? But what Wagner saw with 
his inner eye on that day—what he had been, 
what he was, and what he was to be—up to a 
certain point we, his familiars, can see with 
him: only this Wagnerian glance alone will 
make us comprehend his high deed—and that 
his intelligence will guarantee us its fertility.” 
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So King Ludwig was not a witness to these 
feverish hours, and had he been, probably he 
would not have realized that the stone planted 
at the summit of a little hill marked at once 
a dawn and a twilight; the completion of a 
work, that is to say, its expansion, and thus its 
approaching decline; and at the same time (the 
one engendered by the other) the birth of a 
new thought. But how could Ludwig have 
understood when Nietzsche himself was hardly 
conscious of it? It was only a number of years 
later that he was to write: “The greatest event 
of my life was a healing: Wagner belongs only 
to my sickness.” No, the King knew nothing; 
neither that his telegram to the Unique had 
been buried in the soil with the secret of Wag- 
nerian art, nor that the composer arose on the 
evening of the 22nd of May before the crowd 
of guests to pay him his tribute: “‘It is but com- 
mon duty,” he said, “to thank the Sovereign 
for his goodness. But for me this prince is 
more, much more than for any one else in his 
Kingdom. What he is to me is much more 
than personally important, because what he re- 
quired of me, stimulated in me, and accom- 
plished with me, is of interest to a future that 
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concerns us all, a future which extends well — 
beyond what we mean by ordinary or social 
life. Knowledge, a high spiritual culture, an 
impulse towards the highest end to which a 
nation can pretend,—that is the significance of 
the marvelous friendship to which I here tes- 
tify. When:I was allowed to return to Ger- 
many and when no one in the country, least 
of all the official academies, knew what to 
make of me, this generous voice called me and 
said: ‘I shall watch over you, artist that I love. 
Your dreams must come true; I want to free 
you from all material care.’ And it is that 
nobility of soul which to-day allows me to real- 
ize this miracle before you . . . ‘That is what 
I owe to the King. It is therefore from the 
depths of my heart that I cry: long may he 
live!” 

Yet all this enthusiasm, all these plans and 
newspaper publicity brought but insufficient 
contributions into the treasury of Bayreuth. 
Nothing solid. Nothing important. Never- 
theless, they went ahead and while the walls 
of the Theatre of the Festivals rose slowly so 
did those of the Villa Wahnfried. 

Peace of spirit, repose of the imagination 
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—such is the feeling of the name, the syllables 
of which had so Wagnerian a sonority. The 
house is a large romanesque cube, with a hall 
two stories high, a spacious drawing-room open- 
ing onto the park of the Margraves, and plenty 
of rooms, It was exactly as its architect-pro- 
prietor had imagined it the day of his first 
visit to Bayreuth. Once again when the King 
was asked to dip into his purse to further this 
construction, he first replied no, and then 
changed his mind and sent some money. But 
Wagner was still worried. He undertook con- 
cert and lecture tours, he wrote, he published 
pamphlets; it all came to little and only crumbs 
dribbled in. 

The following year, in late autumn, he once 
more tried a trip to Munich, because, after all, 
the continued silence of the King was very odd. 
And he soon recognized the two obstacles that 
barred his way. In the first place, there were 
the personal expenditures of the King occa- 
sioned by the building of his new palaces. 
Secondly, the persistent campaign of old-time 
enemies, who continued to try to lower him in 
Ludwig’s estimation. He saw Diifflipp, secre- 
tary of the cabinet, several times, was well-re- 
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ceived, and asked him his advice. But the sec- 
retary retreated behind the new toys of his mas- 
ter. Difflipp revealed to him that the King 
now hardly left his room. He did not rise until 
evening and breakfasted at the supper hour. 
Scarcely any one was admitted to his presence 
but the head coachman, Hornig. Neverthe- 
less Diiffipp promised to attempt the impossible 
in order to obtain a signature to the guarantee 
Wagner solicited. He was obliged to return to 
Bayreuth with empty pockets and this vague 
promise. But a little later he began to gather 
the secret of the enigma: the King was angry 
at the artist for “personal and secret reasons.” 
Wagner was astounded, tried to find out the 
cause. It was impossible to get at the truth. 
Diiffipp had had to swear to the King not to 
tell Wagner. They compromised at last by 
a trick: the royal secretary would confide in 
a common friend who had not, like himself, 
promised silence. And this was how Wagner 
learned of his crime. Here it is: the summer 
before he had received a Latin hymn, Macte 
Imperator, from the poet, Félix Dahn, with a 
request that he set it to music. Absorbed in 
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finishing his Gétterdammerung, the musician 
had paid no attention whatever to this plea. 
But, it turned out that Félix Dahn was a pro- 
tégé of the King, who, wounded by such in- 
difference on the part of Wagner, was now 
taking revenge. The revenge of a child. Or 
maybe it was only to prove to the faithless 
friend that if he were building his theatre at 
Bayreuth, none the less the deus ex machina 
still lived in Munich. 

At first deeply depressed by a misunderstand- 
ing of such disturbing nature, Wagner never- 
theless made up his mind to write to the King. 
He must know what was left of his power over 
that elusive spirit, and he informed him that, 
without new aid, Bayreuth was doomed. He 
had an immediate reply, dated from Hohen- 
schwangau the 25th of January, 1874. “No, 
no, and again no. It must not finish thus. I 
must come to your rescue.” What a sigh of 
hope! ‘This was almost the enthusiastic tone 
of other days. Shortly after this promise, the 
royal treasury arranged with the administra- 
tion at Bayreuth to open a credit of three hun- 
dred thousand marks. It was to be thoroughly 
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understood, however, that this sum was an ad- 
vance, a loan, and not a gift. Until it was re- 
paid, His Majesty retained control of the en- 
terprise. Agreed. And, besides, what differ- 
ence did it make? When one is poor, one must 
accept any kind of help that is offered. For 
the moment it was any means by which the in- 
terrupted work could be resumed. But the de- 
lays were serious, the uncertainties still so 
acute, the difficulties of realization so great that 
it was to take two full years of terrific work to 
arrive at the goal. 

For his part, Ludwig felt that he had re- 
gained a foothold in the land of giants. His 
old passion seized upon him again. He wanted 
a part in the heroic tourney. Letters and wires 
rained upon Wahnfried. Everything inter. 
ested him, artists, decoration, lighting, machin- 
ery. But as soon as money began to grow 
scarce again, he went into eclipse behind a 
refuge of silence. Still they succeeded in tear- 
ing a few more subsidies from him. At last, 
at the end of July, 1876, all was ready for “the 
great miracle of German art,” as Liszt called 
it. The inhabitants of Bayreuth had hung the 
blue and white banner from their windows. 
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The Station Master had had the platform deco- 
rated and the royal waiting room filled with 
flowers. The town was celebrating a holiday. 


During the night of the 5th to the 6th of 
August, towards one o’clock in the morning, a 
train made up of only two cars stopped in the 
middle of the fields before the tiny shed of 
track-guard No. 61. A very tall, rather strong 
man in civilian clothes and felt hat, descended. 
It was the King. In the darkness the lantern 
of an employe half-revealed another man, this 
one in evening clothes and white tie, with his 
huge gray head uncovered. It was Wagner. 
Without a word, the two shook hands and 
boarded the train. They had not seen each 
other for eight years now. It is understandable 
that words were hard to find. The train sped 
through the darkness, taking the “‘Parsifal” of 
other days and his “‘Well-Beloved”’ towards the 
Palace of the Hermitage. They shut them- 
selves into the rooms where the little Margrav- 
ine of a hundred years before had hidden a 
Masonic lodge for the pleasure of the gallant 
ladies. And in this palace of rock crystal, 
shells, pearls and fountains their burdened 
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hearts expected deliverance. But eight years of 
misunderstandings are not wiped out by two 
hours of explanations. And if, at dawn, Wag- 
ner returned home with a clearer brow, yet his 
inquietude persisted, as it did in the King. 
The stages through which each of them had 
passed in solitude had been too long for one 
nocturnal meeting to suffice to bring them back 
the whole way. They had found each other 
again, but no longer recognized each other. 
They had talked and had not understood each 
other. When love has ceased its torments in 
two beings, neither the power of will nor re- 
gret can ever reanimate it. 

Yet, from the next day on, couriers gal- 
loped between the Hermitage and Wahnfried 
as in the sunny days of Lake Starnberg. But 
it was no longer passion with which they were 
concerned, but the theatre. Ludwig shrank 
from the dress rehearsal of Rheingold, the pro- 
logue to the Tetralogy, and although Wagner 
still hoped to have a visit from him at Wahn- 
fried, the King, because of his horror of the 
crowd, could not bring himself to a decision. 
On the great evening, at seven o’clock, he even 
slipped through a forest footpath to appear sud- 
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denly before the Theatre of the Festivals while 
the people were still jamming the streets to see 
him pass. A strange King, they thought. But 
far from chilling his subjects, this mystery at- 
tracted them. They only liked him the better 
for being so little like other kings, so miserly 
of his person, so shy and so handsome. 

In his box, where he was to remain alone 
with Wagner, Ludwig ordered the lights ex- 
tinguished. The theatre was, however, prac- 
tically empty, and dark too. So this last of the 
dress rehearsals unfolded itself in all perfection 
before the two poets. And the King was so 
pleased by it that at the end he allowed himself 
to be persuaded to go back to the Hermitage 
through the streets of the town. But only in 
his closed carriage. He insisted upon this 
point. Outside he was surprised by the density 
of the crowd. “But,” he said, “aren’t they 
completely Prussianized here?” The carriage 
set out amidst acclamations and passed through 
illuminated streets in the midst of a veritable 
delirium of love. The King kept himself con- 
stantly hidden, and only the fanatics who ran 
along beside the carriage doors had a glimpse, 
through the glass, of his pale and serious face. 
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The next day, at his order, and in conform- 
ance to the advice of Wagner on the subject 
of acoustics, they admitted the public for the 
rehearsal of Die Walkyrie. And also the fol- 
lowing day, for Siegfried. During Gdtter- 
dimmerung, when Siegfried bursts into his su- 
preme song: “Brunehilde, holy bride, awake. 
Open thine eyes . . .” Ludwig bent towards 
the composer and murmured these Sybilline 
words: “Schnorr sang this before ever you put 
it to music.” Had he confused the dates? For 
Schnorr von Carolsfeld, the illustrious and 
unique Tristan, had indeed died before Gétter- 
dammerung was written. Butno. What Lud- 
wig remembered, Wagner was to understand 
later, was that the last words of the singer in 
his death agony had been precisely these, which 
he had memorized from the poem. And this 
King, to whom the dead were more present 
than the living, recognized their voices through 
their masks. 

An hour after the curtain fell, he re-em- 
barked in his special train to seek his mountains 
once again. 

Another left Bayreuth at almost the same 
time: Nietzsche. His nerves suffering from 
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the pitiless heat of the “dog days,” he had ar- 
rived several days earlier, already struck by a 
dark intellectual uneasiness. Soon everything 
irritated him, Wagner’s jovial assurance, his 
speeches to the artists, his certainty of triumph, 
his grandiloquence, the bedecked town. “TI al- 
most regret the whole thing,” he wrote to his 
sister. ‘‘He is determined that I remain here. 
I have a horror of each of these long evenings of 
art; and I remain. . .” Then: “I am com- 
pletely fed up. Everything here tortures me.” 
So he left for a little neighboring bathing resort. 
But he could not stay away, and returned for 
the first cycle. It was even worse. He stum- 
bled onto official parades, ovations for the aged 
Emperor Wilhelm, military fanfares. Was it 
then to this that had been reduced the music he 
had so loved and the Greek tragedy that had 
been at last revived? To this Kermesse? To 
these princely honors? To these drinking bouts 
of a sweating multitude that resembled the cele- 
brations of the victory five years earlier? His 
old faith in the master protested. Whatever 
the public might be, they were not fit to judge 
the work. In this vulgar and spendthrift 
crowd he still perceived a few representatives 
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of the class for whom it had been conceived. 
But at its very bottom was it not troubled with 
the stench of decay? ‘This was what he asked 
himself, filled with an anguish he already felt 
was age-old. And a deeper suffering came over 
him at the thought of the possible necessity not 
only of denying this work in which he had 
lived and grown, but also of losing Wagner and 
Cosima. 

The last evening the composer appeared on 
the stage before an assemblage drunk with a 
Dionysiac frenzy such, certainly, as Nietzsche 
had not pictured it. It was at this time that 
he pronounced the famous words: ‘—What 
I have to tell you can be resolved into a few 
words, formulated into an axiom. You have 
just seen what we can do; it is for you, now, 
to will it. And if you do will it, we shall 
achieve an art.” At the banquet that followed 
he commented upon the words and emphasized 
them. “I did not mean to say that up until 
now we have had no art. But we Germans 
have lacked a national art such as, in spite of 
weaknesses and temporary decadence, the Ital- 
ians and the French possess.” This was alto- 
gether contrary to what Nietzsche thought and 
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desired. Had not German music flowed glo- 
riously throughout the entire XVIIIth century? 
The need was to widen the channel, which had 
been divided into a thousand small streams, and 
not to divert it into a Wagnerian lake. One 
should be a “good European,” as his vocabu- 
lary expressed it, and not a good German. 
How could two upright minds have so mis- 
understood each other? Yet he wished to pay 
his debt. In spite of an unbearable constraint, 
he forced himself to complete his Richard 
Wagner at Bayreuth. 

But from this time on, the philosopher was 
liberated. Wagner was the man Nietzsche had 
most loved. He was also the one who had most 
cruelly disappointed him. The disappointment 
balanced the illusory love. Equilibrium was 
thus established and Nietzsche henceforth felt 
himself free of obligations. In the course of 
that same summer he said to his students at 
Basle, speaking of Socrates: “Socrates states that 
the great majority of men, above all the great- 
est and most famous of them, live in appear- 
ances and shadows. They are engulfed in illu- 
sion. Their greatness has no value, because it 
rests upon illusion instead of knowledge. . . .” 
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A second time, on the night of August 26th, 
the train of two cars stopped before the same 
road-guard’s shed and Ludwig got out. He 
came back to Bayreuth incognito to witness the 
last three days of the spectacle. But he did 
not escape the ovations this time, and one eve- 
ning he was obliged to appear at the rail of his 
box to respond to the cheers and applause. A 
hard task. He submitted in order to honor 
Wagner. Then, when the curtain was lowered 
upon the final scene, he fled cursing those car- 
riers of lanterns who had conceived the out- 
rageous idea of forming a hedge all the way 
from the Hermitage to his train. 

Wagner too relaxed now, completely ex- 
hausted. When the noise was over and the last 
of the artists had finally left Bayreuth, he set 
out for Italy. His life work was completed. 
There lacked only the gem of mysticism, the 
Parsifal on which he was already working with 
bitter joy. But perhaps his feverish tempera- 
ment needed the constant goad of difficulties. 

Shortly he received bad news at Sorrento: in 
spite of the influx of visitors, the festival had 
closed with a deficit of 150,000 marks. So it 
had all to be done over again. ‘That it should 
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not remain thus, he would begin again. The 
furious little athlete immediately sat down 
again at his table to write to King Ludwig . . . 
But His Majesty had other things in his head 
than the operas of his old friend. He had his 
own. And they cost dear. Dearer, a hundred 
times, than those of the troubadour. He was 
in fact, planning to build Herrenchiemsee. 
The palace which would symbolize “Glory.” 
His Versailles. .And when the secretary of the 
cabinet, horrified by the expenditure which he 
could not face, lifted his hands to heaven and 
asked what was the good of this new palace 
destined like the others to house phantoms, his 
lord replied: ‘Because it is our good pleasure.” 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE MOON OF APPEARANCES 


HE who has greatly loved wants his house, 
at most, only as large as his heart. We dream 
of a pocket size villa from which nothing can 
ever be lost, if we wish to imprison memories 
high as the heavens and more brilliant than the 
posters on the boards. Something like a yacht 
anchored in a wood by the water side. Three 
cabins shining with varnish, and with every- 
thing about it intimate and personal, the soul 
of our flesh, the album of our past delights. 
The only future of a great love being death, it 
is its narrow tomb that we hang with roses. 
Leave to poor princes their hollow palaces. 
Envy them not the rooms where they convoke 
the shades who have never known the throb of 
life. Dispute them not—nor those who ape 
them—their galleries of busts, their marbles, 
their gilded chairs, their Gobelins, and the styles 
of the three Louis of Versailles. Lovers, 
weighted with prodigious living, ever swayed 
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by tenderness, never killed, ask but the space 
where they may stretch their bodies close 
to each other. Eye to eye—that is their hor- 
izon. A mouth is worth all music, and a beau- 
tiful body all architecture. 

The palaces of Ludwig II stand empty of 
love. Usually it is the old who build, to speed 
their years without warmth. Louis XIV was 
an exception to the rule; but must we admit 
that he built Versailles for his own pleasure and 
not to astound La Valliére and seduce Mon- 
tespan? Herrenchiemsee has not even this thin 
pretext for its excuse. Rich monument of 
pride, filled with Bavarian naivetés, this fan- 
tastic “copy” engendered in Ludwig but cold 
passions. He had neither man nor woman to 
conquer nor to keep. Simply a gift to himself, 
to convince himself, perhaps, of a power he 
could no longer feel except in raising million- 
aire castles from the earth. But if a landscape 
does not revolt—any more than a tree whose 
base is sawn—yet there are obscure maledic- 
tions of nature against its torturers. The great 
lake of Chiemsee, its ravished isle where burst 
the whitenesses of the pseudo-Versailles, these 
mourning Alps, are traduced and cry their 
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plaint against the madman. He hears them 
not. His mind heard nothing but the more 
and more strident orchestration of his emascu- 
late glory. Who cannot create, copies. Who 
cannot love, torments. Ludwig began at Her- 
renchiemsee the most deceptive era of his mag- 
nificence, as there also he acceded to the lonely 
stage of voluptuous cruelties. 

A facade nine hundred feet long, broken by 
twenty-three monumental windows, a stair- 
way a hundred and five feet long and forty 
feet wide; a bed chamber forty-two feet in 
length and a Hall of Mirrors, of which there 
should be seventy-five,—these were the figures 
he imposed upon the architects. Prodigality 
of gold and marble, pictures ordered by the 
gross. As at Versailles, there were represented 
the four elements, the four seasons, the four 
quarters of the globe, busts of Condé, Turenne, 
Villars and Vauban. Also Peace, War, the 
Arts, the Sciences, the Law, Agriculture and 
Commerce, Wisdom and Justice. A Worlds 
Fair building. Lilies of France everywhere. 
The Hall of Mirrors had seventeen windows 
and, reflected in the glass, more than two thou- 
sand candles. The King’s bed chamber was all 
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that he was able to conceive of preciousness. 
One throne—the bed, on a dais and enclosed 
by a balustrade of sculptured gold. The bed 
was covered with an embroidery upon which 
twenty women were to work for seven years. 
The gold spread out in most beautiful rays, like 
the Northern sun, or like the accursed treasure 
of the Niebelung. It was blinding even from 
the Council Chamber where, however, the com- 
mon petty ministers were never to assemble. 
The only guests of the King at Herrenchiemsee 
were Mesdames de Montpensier, de la Valliére, 
de Montespan, Fontanes and Maintenon. A 
few artists once in a while: Corneille, Racine, 
Moliére and La Fontaine; Messieurs de Vol- 
taire and de Beaumarchais, Favart, Greuze, 
Meuemer Delile. . . “These,” he said, “are 
my most precious company. They come and go 
when I wish.” 

They even embellished the Hall of Mirrors 
with real orange trees, the favorite of the man 
of Versailles. One day in passing, Ludwig 
plucked an orange and found it fastened onto 
the branch by a wire. He was seized with a 
tremendous rage and threw it into a mirror, 
crying: “False! False!” What he wanted was 
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the real, the authentic. When one calls one- 
self Ludovicus Rex, one can dispense with imi- 
tations. Becoming suspicious, he smashed his 
umbrella into a marble group, and found it plas- 
ter. Renewed fury. To avenge such insults 
His Majesty doubled the expenditure by hav- 
ing the French garden planted with some thou- 
sands of tulips, roses, lilies and jasmine. He 
had to have his own Oedl de Beeuf and eques- 
trian statue. The sculptor Perron was sum- 
moned and a search instituted for the horse 
which had once borne the boy prince on his 
gallops in the forest. ‘They found him at the 
Theatre, of which he was a member, having 
become Grani in person, and courser of the 
Walkyrie! He was a splendid creature, well 
known to the public, and he posed with pleas- 
ure. As soon as he arrived at the sculptor’s 
studio this conscientious artist, trained by Wag- 
ner himself, placed his two front feet upon a 
three-legged foot rest and stirred no more than 
a photograph. But if Grani was a perfect 
model, Pegasus on the contrary was detestable. 
His wings would never stay on and they finally 
had to give up trying to attach them. What 
a presage! No matter. Here Pegasus was 
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but an attribute, like Atlas upholding the world 
at Meicost-Ettal, or like the Knights at Neu- 
schwanstein. Herrenchiemsee was under the 
sign of the peacocks. There was a monumental 
group of them in the entry hall, ordered from 
Paris, all in bronze and silver. The peacock 
—such was the final symbol of the royal soli- 
tude and of a glory embellished only with the 
blue and green eyes of vanity. 

Ludwig was enchanted by his metallic guests. 
They satisfied him. Who has need of the liv- 
ing in their dull and funny clothes when at 
slight expense one can procure courtiers in gala 
dress?’ For the human herd was ever more 
repugnant to him. He no longer received even 
his ministers, but handled affairs of state by 
letter. His mountains were a constant refuge 
and by preference he lived in chalets he had 
built very high up, as far from the towns as 
possible. He left them rarely and only for his 
trips of inspection, pressing the workmen, hus- 
tling the surveyors, asking, like Louis XIV, at 
what each had been working since his last visit, 
and extracting promises that in a day “the 
whole work would be finished.” Such great 
haste for such brief satisfaction, for Ludwig 
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II never passed more than ten days a year at 
Herrenchiemsee! He always preferred the old 
residences at Berg and Hohenschwangau. 

He still loved music and the theatre, but 
could no longer bear the audiences. The opera 
glasses of the curious exasperated him. His 
box was enclosed with curtains. But that was 
not enough, and he decided to institute, once 
or twice a month, performances at which he 
should be the only spectator. ‘Thus, in the 
course of years, a series of pieces was played 
for the solitary auditor, the exigent critic, who, 
from his box of ruby velvet, weighed his pleas- 
ure seriously. Only three sorts of plays inter- 
ested him, Wagner’s dramas, those of Schiller, 
and the huge historical concoctions which medi- 
ocre but shrewd hack writers confectioned from 
the personages and episodes of French history. 
Louis XIV, Louis XV, Mme. de Pompadour, 
Marie Antoinette, the Empress Josephine— 
these were the people manipulated by a few 
needy poets who were thus certain of seeing 
their works produced and applauded by this 
unique claque. For what he looked for in 
these spectacles was not in the least ideas, nor 
even powerful action. Wagner had satiated 
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him with that for good—but historical verity, 
the reconstruction of a period and a fashion of 
living. He wanted to see his models, to hear 
them speak, as it were to receive them in his 
home. If he frequently commanded Lohen- 
grin, Tannhiuser, Aida (with the Siegfried 
Idyl as an overture), Wilhelm Tell, Marie 
Stuart, Die Jungfrau von Orléans, his favor- 
ites were the plays of Messrs. Schneegans and 
Karl Heigel. They had for subjects and titles: 
The Countess Du Barry, The Count de St. Ger- 
main, A Minister Under Louis XV, The Old 
Age of a Great King, A Ball Under Louis XV, 
The Tales of the Queen of Navarre, The Youth 
of Lowis XIV, The Duchess of Chateauroux, 
The Esther of Racine at Saint Cyr, The Duke 
of Bourgogne, Cardinal Alberoni. Obviously 
choice company. 

His Majesty showed a singular attachment 
for this Esther at Saint Cyr. Subject and char- 
acters had his particular favor. Also Heigel 
had done his best in showing the young ladies of 
the celebrated institution coming and going 
upon a stage out in the open, lighted by lamps 
and torches, while in the front row, in gilded 
arm chairs, were seated the Grand Monarch and 
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his guests, the Queen of England and the young 
Prince of Wales. ‘The effect was excellent. 
Louis XIV was seen in profile, in the first place, 
then came all the courtiers in their order of 
rank, quite as though M. le Duc de St. Simon 
had drawn the protocol. At least they believed 
it so. Ludwig II appeared satisfied and twice 
sent word to the director, Possart, that the per- 
sonage of Louvois had his complete approba- 
tion. Nevertheless, when the curtain had fal- 
len, Possart was directed by an officer of the 
household not to go home yet because His Maj- 
esty would presently furnish him the proof that 
he had made grave errors in the production. 
Sure enough, in a little while a servant brought 
him a fat French book in certain pages of which 
the King had inserted markers. It developed 
very clearly from this that the performances 
of Racine had not taken place in the park, but 
in the huge vestibule of the institution; next, 
that Louis XIV should be seated at the right 
of the little Prince of Wales and at the left 
of the Queen; Madame the Dauphine and the 
Duke d’Orleans next, the young ladies of Saint- 
Cyr and their mistresses next, ranged on the 
right and left, while the Court grouped them- 
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selves behind the princes. The whole thing 
must therefore be done over in order to achieve 
this difficult but essential facsimile. Also, King 
Ludwig required a new setting and a more 
regular grouping for a new performance, which 
he commanded for the day after to-morrow. 
Possart objected that the designated placing 
would not allow the King to see the faces either 
of Louis XIV or of the Queen of England. At 
three o’clock in the morning he received a new 
note informing him that it is a matter of com- 
plete indifference to His Majesty whether or 
not he sees these august faces, but what does 
matter supremely is to respect historical truth. 
What men, what money, what care was ex- 
pended in artistic realizations of such ignoble 
quality! It was because it was no longer a 
question of a visible art. ‘The shape given to 
things by love was now not beautiful except 
to Ludwig II alone. Was it not his right? 
And who can tell us that he was mistaken? 
Our taste? I hope so. But how do we know 
it is infallible? ‘The idea of impressing poetry 
into a film would have made us laugh twenty 
years ago. To-day that poetry—the same that 
we wrapped in words in other days—comes 
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back to us in living pictures. We no longer 
listen to a poet, we watch him. He writes his 
thought in gestures, in the play of countenance. 
We read upon the screen the nocturnal shadows 
of our lives, which our eyes had not seen. 

So with Ludwig of Bavaria. He wor- 
shipped the fantastic, the over-developed. He 
loved porcelains, which represented nothing, 
but whose baroque shapes stirred up in him a 
whole population of dwarfed possibilities. He 
wanted his pen so encrusted with ornament that 
it could not be used. So much the better: he 
would write no more. He had a prodigious 
taste for embroidery, had had a coverlet made 
so heavily sewn with gold that to sleep under 
it was a kind of penance. Delicious. He was 
fond of watches, clocks, and ordered them by 
dozens, in onyx, in enamel, in lapis, jewelled, 
with miniatures encrusted in diamonds. It 
was an imperial pretext for imposing upon his 
innumerable personal servants an exactitude of , 
which he alone could savor the comedy. He 
loved statues and planted them everywhere, for 
he had only to turn away from them not to see 
them. But in such a place, at such an hour, 
he would uncover his head before a tree. He 
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adored mirrors, ivories, jades, very finely carved 
shells, and spent hours contemplating them. 
Not for their beauty but for their perfection 
of work. The success of the craftsman. It 
was in objects of this sort that he touched the 
truth of things, the opposite of “false? He 
listened to, watched, and fingered a world 
which was no longer illuminated by the sun 
of reason but by the moon of appearances. 
And perhaps it is this other side of light, this 
inverse of day, that is called madness. 


Is it to be expected of such a man that he 
should people with ministers and deputies the 
Council Chambers decked out for an assem- 
blage of the great? The ‘“‘futilities of State” 
deserved no such golden echoes; better that the 
wind should scatter the light words of the 
cabinet secretaries and the heads of the govern- 
ment. Ludwig II received these gentlemen in 
his mountains, in a clearing near the chalet of 
a forester. Some fresh spring morning, com- 
mands would suddenly flash upon these heights, 
a table would be set out in the open air, spread 
with any chance covering, wicker chairs would 
be placed before it. Soon the hoofbeats of 
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horses could be heard and the King appeared, 
followed by grooms and orderlies tramping 
through the violets. ‘They dismounted. The 
King advances alone, seats himself at the table 
in outing clothes, with a ribboned Scotch bon- 
net on his head. The lackeys line up at a dis- 
tance, holding the dogs in leash, while the 
President of the cabinet approaches in evening 
dress and white tie, with his portfolio in his 
hand and his opera hat telescoped under his 
arm. He takes up the questions of the day. 
His Majesty comments sharply, objects or 
agrees, and appends his huge calligraphic sig- 
nature to the documents placed before him. It 
is all over ina few moments. Then the man of 
office bows and departs again towards the capi- 
tal. 

The King confers with his guard, informs 
himself of the affairs of the forest, of the win- 
ter already two-thirds melted away, of the lit- 
tle household which lives here in the wilder- 
ness, and once again forbids any shooting of the 
woodland animals. The idea of death in this 
Alpine refuge is intolerable to him. If down 
there, on the plains, men destroy each other and 
die like flies, that is their business. But on 
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the heights, where only a few chamois-footed 
herdsmen wander, hate and work and death 
would bring a pathetic stupor to the simple eye 
of nature. How chaste everything becomes 
here on the heights! These foresters, whom he 
now reproaches himself for sometimes mis- 
treating with an oversharp whip, what fine, 
proud, healthy children they really are! Good 
friends close to his heart. He makes sure that 
the ministerial carriage has gone for good along 
the road that unwinds down the mountain. 
Then happiness restores him. He calls the 
coachman Hornig, him whom at Munich they 
call the Chancellor, and in front of every one 
addresses him with the intimate thee and thou 
and requires Hornig to do the same tohim. He 
wants, all at once, to play at lancing a ring from 
horseback or at Blindman’s Buff there on the 
grass. He wants the men to drink, and bottles 
appear. He wants them to be happy; and their 
faces light up. Among these simple folk, he 
tooissimple. Like the perfumes of this chance 
morning, humility steals over him,—him, who 
usually arose only at sundown. He laughs, he 
plays with the brusque and frightened lads, he 
slaps their shoulders, caresses hands little used 
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to gentleness... Suddenly he stops short, 
wipes away the perspiration that beads his fore- 
head. “I, the King! Is it possible! —” 

His royal stature reassumed, he is terrified 
by himself, changes his expression, and re- 
mounts his horse, followed by the pack, still 
heady with a troubling wine. And in a mo- 
ment the embarrassed cavalcade has disappeared 
among the trees. 

The complication of all this is in this variable 
ego. Men, for the most part, have identified 
their ego, have mapped out its secret deviations, 
and hold with a more or less firm hand the 
bridle that controls its galloping. As they ap- 
proach the limits, they know that there exist 
barriers and guards along the path where their 
beast ranges. But for Ludwig II there were 
neither. He was riding upon a plateau raised 
stark above the abyss. With all barriers flat- 
tened, nothing restrained him from jump- 
ing whichever way chance dictated. Such 
boundless liberty clipped his wings. At the 
very moment of each new start, he pulled him- 
self up. For where should he go, and why? 
Some volition or feeling is necessary to orient 
the vaguest desire, or at the very least a sem- 
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blance of appetite. But what could he order 
when he was no longer hungry? Ah, why can- 
not man realize his luck in being jealous, sad, 
impassioned, naked, given wings by his hopes? 

In a single disappointment Ludwig lost the 
power to love and to suffer. The evil was 
pulled up by its roots. Even his faculties of 
friendship were exhausted, as though this plow- 
ing had devitalized the whole field where these 
very feeble shoots might have prospered. He 
had abandoned without regret the handsome 
Prince Paul of Tour and Taxis, the one-time 
swan knight, now a refugee in Switzerland 
under a false name, basely married and drag- 
ging out a miserable existence. He had 
dropped Baron von Hirschberg, with whom 
conversation for nights on end had been so de- 
lightful. Nachbaur, the singer, pleased him 
for a little while. He sent him a few letters 
in which are to be found diffused echoes of his 
past exaltations. Then he forgot him. Several 
ladies had their turn. Lila de Bulyowski, for 
instance, the actress who played Mary Stuarts 
and Juliets at the theatre. For a season or two 
Ludwig loaded her with gifts, flowers, wrote 
her a whole bundle of those delirious letters 
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which were like safety valves by which his re- 
pressed ardors from time to time escaped. But 
writing sufficed to appease them. He signed 
himself Mortimer or Romeo. He played his 
part. He was the secret actor of passionate 
dramas in which lust was resolved into pages of 
writing, in which his kisses burned, but only the 
paper. And suddenly he became disgusted with 
a soul as perishable as the flesh, a woman pos- 
sessed perhaps by more real joys—or ambitions 
—and he dismissed her with insulting words. 
Marie Dahn-Haussmann succeeded her, a noble 
and maternal spirit, it seemed. ‘They also ex- 
changed a whole series of letters, but calmer 
ones, in which was revealed the intolerable de- 
sire of this man to find at length one soul with- 
out baseness. In a different form it was again 
his need of beauty, his impulse towards the 
incorruptible. Unfortunately Marie Dahn- 
Haussmann was almost a grandmother—which 
took away something of the illusion. Ludwig 
made a new start with the singer Josephine 
Schefftky, whose voice was pure delight. The 
voice alone, because otherwise this formidable 
lady resembled a grog shop wench. But a voice 
as ennobling as hers attained almost to the re- 
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gions of the ideal. The King had her to sing 
in his home, behind a screen of greenery. Once 
for his birthday, Josephine brought Ludwig a 
beautiful Oriental rug and according to cus- 
tom, allowed herself to be reimbursed for its 
cost from the privy purse. She thought, clum- 
sily, to profit from the occasion by doubling the 
bill. The trick was discovered; Ludwig went 
into a terrific rage and the poor nightingale lost 
forever not only her magnificent auditor, but 
also her official plumage: she was dismissed 
from the Royal Theatre. 

Certainly only the beautiful of face or fig- 
ure had any chance of beauty of soul too. 
Ludwig now selected ministers from photo- 
graphs. But in spite of that he received them 
only with growing repugnance, hid behind a 
screen during the audiences, or even had his 
orders conveyed to them by notes he dictated to 
servants. He barely re-read them, corrected 
the defective spelling in his own hand and con- 
sidered it unnecessary to have them recopied 
correctly, because they bore his signature. “TI, 
the King” or “Yo, el rey,” sufficed for anything. 

All that he asked of the legislators was that 
Parliament should vote him his civil list each 
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year and furnish him the millions he needed 
for the construction of his palaces. The world 
of politics remained a complete enigma to him. 
And his family too, for that matter. His 
mother, whom he had never loved, he now 
called “the wife of my predecessor” or else “the 
Colonel of the 3rd Artillery.” His brother 
Otto was locked up as a madman; what was the 
good of paying him a visit? His cousins, male 
and female, had broken off all relations with 
him, excepting always Elizabeth of Austria. 
But “The Dove,” become like him a shy par- 
tridge among the rocks—she, too, retired more 
and more from men into the icy regions, with- 
out pity and without tenderness, where she hid 
herself. Never had Ludwig been so alone. 
Never had this solitude been so necessary to 
him. No one could approach him too closely 
during these crises, which always drove him 
higher into the mountains. His lackeys had 
orders to keep their eyes lowered before him. 
None could see nor touch the King. No 
doctor any more, nor surgeon, nor even den- 
tist. And what difference did it make that 
his teeth decayed, grew loose and fell out 
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of his mouth because of the surfeit of sweets? 
Beauty in princes was a useless extrava- 
gance. It was only among the people that 
it was necessary. But the Austrian Queen 
differed from him on this point. Elizabeth 
tended her pagan body by all manner of exer- 
cise. Each morning in her glass at Hof- 
burg she studied the spring of her equestrian 
legs, her athlete’s chest, her long amorous arms 
budding into her bare fingers. The Empress 
had made of the retention of her youth one of 
the two duties of life. (The other being to 
atrive—by the most explicit knowledge possi- 
ble—at absolute disgust for the human 
species). The Bavarian, on the contrary, no 
longer paid any attention either to his face or 
to his figure. At thirty-five, he was coarse of 
feature, with a thick neck and watery eyes; 
and his tall body—once that of a girl—had al- 
ready grown monumental. The most elegant 
of the gods of the Wagnerian Walhalla had be- 
come a horrendous Fafner. When he climbed 
the mountain paths, the scattered people of the 
hamlets followed him from the distance with 
frightened awe. They watched him stop, puff, 
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mop his enormous brow, throw his head to one 
side like a watchful bird, then set off again with 
his odd and theatrical stride. 

On the top of Schauchen, in the Wetterstein 
mountains, six thousand feet above sea level, 
he had had built a sad Moorish cottage. An 
aerie where the King came quite alone to cele- 
brate the anniversary of his birth, the 25th of 
August. It was there that one day, when Lud- 
wig and one of his foresters were talking in the 
room open to the mountains, a wild sheep 
bounded in. The animal advanced, took fright 
and butted sharply into a mirror, against chairs, 
porcelains. . . . The forester wanted to throw 
himself upon it, but the King restrained him; 
and when the brave man expressed his aston- 
ishment and asked his master why he allowed 
the sheep to shatter such priceless treasures, the 
King said: “Because this animal does not lie.” 
A reply that uncovers the deepest fissures of 
sensibility in his soul. ‘To understand animals 
thus, without trying to punish them either in 
order to train them or to exact vengeance from 
them is given only to those among men who 
have perfect understanding of love. 

Humans alone eluded his imagination and 
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brought him fear. Especially politicians; 
democrats, all of whom he took for anarchists. 
But not animals, not nature. He was a friend 
to the thunderstorm, to winter, snow, the night. 
His drivers and postillions often trembled when 
they had to harness the gala sleigh at one in 
the morning and plunge into roads obliterated 
under new drifts. He would not listen to their 
fears. Sitting open to the wind in the golden 
cradle decorated with ostrich plumes, he did 
not hear them chatter with cold under their 
Louis XV liveries. There were some of them 
who cried aloud with suffering. Hornig and 
Hesselschwerdt, the two faithful, took the 
places of those who weakened or rode ahead 
as scouts. Ludwig in his summer cape dreamed 
on. ‘The moon entertained him. He counted 
owls. He planned a new palace: Falkenstein, 
the fourth and last of the Tetralogy. Fal- 
kenstein, nest of the falcon. It should rise 
from the very top of a crag, part of the crag 
itself, making one body with it, a gray sym- 
bol, foursquare and silent, of solitude. What 
splendid matter for dreams he would still give 
the artists!) What music for the spirit! But 
if, sometime, his ministers should refuse the 
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credits? For one must always beware of im- 
beciles. . . . Well then, he would die; it was 
very simple. He would kill himself. And, 
returning to his study at dawn, he wrote to the 
Secretary of State Burkel: “If I can no longer 
build, then I can no longer live.”” He must 
struggle against such stupid ideas. Taking up 
his pen again he calmed himself by giving 
orders: “At the earliest possible date, I wish 
to have the designs of the imperial sleighs.” 
“Send me at once some prints showing the in- 
terior of the Chateau of St. Cloud.” ‘“Braun?s 
photograph of the etching which represents 
Marie-Antoinette descending from her car- 
riage before the Hotel de Ville is smaller than 
the original. The photographer Albert shall 
go at once to Paris—to de Goncourt—to make 
a new photograph of authentic dimensions.” 
One of the things that irritated him most 
was to hear French names or words mangled. 
He was tired of his own language, his own peo- 
ple, of this earth he knew too well. Some- 
times, at night, he secretly dressed himself as 
the King of France, sceptre in hand and crown 
upon his head. A great plan tormented him: 
that of founding, somewhere, far away, in a 
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country of “luxury, calm, and sensuous pleas- 
ure,” an absolute monarchy. His personal 
councilor von Loher was sent at the King’s 
expense to lands beyond the seas to discover 
and negotiate the purchase of this new Thebes. 
““And how is it to be paid for?” asked Hornig. 
Ludwig II raised himself to his full stature and 
whispered into the ear of his Chancellor-coach- 
man a terrible secret: ““By selling Bavaria!” 

But upon his return Herr von Loher in- 
formed His Majesty that he had nowhere found 
a kingdom for sale. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
PARENTHESIS 
FROM the depths of Reading Gaol Oscar 


Wilde wrote: “When you really want love you 
will find it waiting for you.”” It seems to me 
that this is merely the hope of the lonely. Or 
the words of an artist. Love has no such com- 
placencies, even for the deserving or the de- 
serted. And yet there are those who are enam- 
ored of love. Some of us await it all our lives. 
Certain ones have the aspect of lovers, and love 
passes them by without seeing them. Others 
are born with hungry hearts but no one, ever, 
gives them to eat. It is only the very small 
minority that love touches with a hand at first 
cool, soft and caressing as a mouth, then warm, 
then burning, insupportable to the point of be- 
coming a terrific pain. But each of us is ready 
to face untold suffering for this embrace. 
Beauty consents to become ugly. Hungry 
hearts throw themselves upon the most decep- 
tive of nourishment. It is because there is in 
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the depths of every soul the presentiment that 
sorrow alone can awaken it to life, that only 
suffering can bring us to perfection. Love, 
stalked at first as a supreme pleasure, is soon 
but a pretext for proudly born pain, because 
in our own eyes it redeems us from the slavery 
of the facile. When all religion is lost, all 
faith impossible, all hope fled, all powers ex- 
hausted, there still remains to us this venera- 
tion for the Calvary that produces among men 
the final miracles. They honor it uncon- 
sciously. Even those who think they pursue 
only the joy of the senses, seek it. The true 
impotence is to be unable to bear suffering, 
which is greater than love because it contains 
love. For no other reason is Christ called the 
Man of Sorrows. Every man of love is a man 
of sorrows. 

In writing the story of Liszt, I saw at first 
but the man of love, a naive, enthusiastic 
heart whose very candor, whose purity, ex- 
plained its power. But in penetrating deeper 
into that complex existence, I perceived that 
it led straight to sorrow. Liszt moved towards 
it at a pace at first hesitant and as though 
afraid. So many joys blossomed in the over- 
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flowing rooms of success that it seemed almost 
idiotic not to harvest them all. But of a sud- 
den I saw him restless and casting question- 
ing glances towards suffering. Already he 
halted upon the easy path, half-turned towards 
danger, and skirting the most treacherous ob- 
stacles—glory and pity—set out on the search 
of himself. Thus he encountered sorrow and 
these others: sacrifice, renunciation, injustice, 
incomprehension, sarcasm, poverty. But he 
went on. For he who has known the taste of 
his own blood and the salt of his own tears 
does not renounce them easily. He has recog- 
nized that the one mystery and the true beauty 
are only within himself. From that moment 
on Liszt became capable of self-expression, of 
composing his accord, his discords, of leaving 
his message, his poems. And, because he did 
not think of it, he gave us in addition his ex- 
ample. In this way, too, he was an artist and 
a creator. An unrivaled virtuoso, had he been 
content to remain the first technician of his 
day there would now have remained of him 
but the memory of the man of love, his tran- 
scriptions and his rhapsodies. But the man of 
sorrows left us his Sonata and his life. 
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In looking now at the history of Ludwig II 
of Bavaria we find ourselves before a problem 
that is exactly the inverse. His whole child- 
hood was passed in the brine of hatred. Chosen 
by fortune to bear a crown, he had neither am- 
bition nor intelligence except through his 
imagination. In this palace of mirrors all 
country-sides were falsified in height, all faces 
in flatness. Verity seemed hideous, greatness 
infinitely small, strength offensive, while as 
for love, as no one had ever shown it to him, 
he had to invent it and he brought it forth 
all costumed from his own head. ‘That ex- 
plains how the angelic-faced adolescent fell in 
love with an old man without beauty and lav- 
ished a virgin passion upon him. Awakened 
suddenly, he was born into love like a woman, 
not by his senses, but by a dream. At all events 
sorrow was absent from the wedding. Hence 
sensuality. The whole intellectual upset that 
followed came from this small fact: he passed 
outside of pain. He never felt it. He warded 
it off like a trespasser from his palaces. The 
only war he ever waged was against it. And 
in the end it exacted terrible vengeance upon 
him. He could never live anything out to the 
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end, never want anything, never accomplish 
anything. ‘To create became for him the per- 
fect example of abnormality. For to be able 
to create it was necessary to know suffering, 
whether in love, in pride or in discovering his 
own littleness. And such risks Ludwig would 
not run. He saw Wagner go and would not 
stretch out his hand to stop him. He had no 
love for his people. He defended his crown 
badly, and his friends not at all. 

His whole pity, his art, his love, was in his 
extraordinary talent for illusion. It amounted, 
in him, to genius. His pathetic castles were 
terrific dramas when one thinks of them. Aris- 
ing from their bucolic or menacing surround- 
ings, they were a dolorous admission of im- 
potence. They were a great cry. And when 
the Bavarian peasants pass near them and salute 
them, it is perhaps because there is after all 
something to admire and like in them. Not 
their walls, their marble, or their statues, but 
that which Ludwig himself had not dreamed 
would some day be found in them: the spectre 
of himself. 

If we evoke Elsinor and its ramparts the 
ghost we see walking beneath the inky sky is 
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that of Hamlet, not his father, not the King, 
the Queen, not Ophelia. The shade of one 
who accomplished nothing, but whose soul is 
a resting place for thought. For the tourist 
of the castles of Bavaria too, the center of re- 
flections should be this tall lonely figure, in 
mourning garments—with his gay Tyrolean 
hat, his genial brow and the tragic futility of 
his heart. All the other actors in his drama, 
whether they be obscure like the coachmen, or 
illustrious like Wagner, Bismarck and Eliza- 
beth of Austria, have delivered up their stories. 
But the King of the troubadours has said noth- 
ing. Doubtless he no longer lived enough 
among men to take the trouble to explain 
himself. He wrote once to Maria Dahn- 
Haussmann: ‘‘An eternal enigma, that is what 
I want to be to myself and to others.” 

These are the words of a child—or an actor. 
A comedian who writes and acts his own play. 
But like his Danish cousin, Hamlet said: “. . . 
The play, I remember, pleased not the million; 
twas caviare to the general.” 
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CHAPTER XIV 
DIDIER AND THE MARQUIS DE SAVERNY 


IN the early spring of the year 1881 the 
King, staying in his mountains, received from 
Possart, the Director of the Royal Theatre, a 
rather curious packet: simply two photographs. 
They showed a young man, not indeed very 
handsome, but pleasing, with intelligent eyes. 
His name was written on the back of the board 
—Joseph Kainz. The Intendant, von Perfall, 
had very little estimation of this new actor. 
His Majesty knew it. He could only deduce 
that Possart was not of the same opinion. He 
did not lack impertinence, this tricky director. 
The King smiled and threw the two portraits 
at the bottom of a drawer. 

At Munich Joseph Kainz had had a bad 
start. He was one of those artists who have 
no power of conquest, who carry nothing by 
assault. Their acting, rather, is gentle, intel- 
lectual, a little hidden. Yet one fine day their 
sympathy has knit so closely with that of the 
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public that the latter is no longer attentive to 
any but their voices, moved only by their re- 
actions, enchanted but by their art. Before 
becoming one of the best comedians in Ger- 
many, Kainz was thought mediocre, even un- 
acceptable. Therefore the surprise of von 
Perfall was rather great when he received 
orders from on high to put Victor Hugo’s Mar- 
ion de Lorme into rehearsal at once and to 
entrust the role of Didier to the said Joseph 
Kainz. His Majesty desired that this play 
should be given at a private performance at his 
Royal Theatre at Munich on April 30th next. 

The republican Victor Hugo billed by the 
most monarchistic of monarchs, and with a play 
previously suppressed by the censure of Charles 
X—that did not lack an element of piquancy! 
To ask to see biting satire which mocked a 
King of France, and, what was worse, the father 
of Louis XIV—there was a paradox! One 
might have been rightfully astounded had one 
not remarked that this Bavarian swallowed 
paradox whole and had absolutely no sense of 
irony. But he had read the play carefully and 
had gathered from it three portraits. And as 
always, the portraits threw all ideas into the 
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background. Of the play itself nothing was 

remembered. A complete zero. The action? 

Insignificant. Marion de Lorme? An epi- 

sodic and complaining person. But there was 

Didier, the noble heart; the Marquis de Sav- 

erny, a perfect great gentleman; and the King. 

Yes, this puppet King, this soft and feeble 

King. But if he said and did nothing vital, 

he had a manner of expressing about himself 

poetic truths that were moving, and were im- 

posing too, and that showed that royal majesty 

survived every misfortune. It was really for 

that reason that Victor Hugo had, perhaps in- 

voluntarily, given him the finest trills. 

“Sire, this must be your pleasure!” or else: 

“I, the first in France, to be the last! 

I shall change my lot to that of a poacher. 

Oh! to hunt all day! in your honest way 

To have no worries, and to sleep beneath the trees! 

To laugh at the King’s men! To sing while the 
lightning plays! 

And live in woodland freedom, like the bird upon 
thersin.?” 


There are verses! There is depth! They 
revealed a Louis XIII with tastes similar to 
his own. And he was very moved to have ap- 
pear at his own theatre, on the evening of April 
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3oth, the true and Christian King, crown upon 
his head, with the great lord, Saverny, and 
the sombre and passionate Didier. The glasses 
did not lie unused in His Majesty’s loge that 
evening. At each intermission he had his 
pleasure conveyed to the artists. And that 
same night Didier received as a gage of the 
royal favor an overlarge sapphire mounted in a 
ring. 

Didier—not Kainz. Happy Didier but 
naive Kainz. He thought himself an appre- 
ciated artist, but he was only Marion’s lover, 
Saverny’s friend, a young man with a flower- 
ing soul, lovesick and crying into the void of 
the theatre 


“Tf I had, perchance, in passing, met 


One heart still quivering of illusion. . . .” 


Didier, certainly—not this Kainz! Dear 
fool, at the next performance, which Ludwig 
commanded for four days later, the honeyed 
voice passed through the sapphire ring. The 
whole stage gleamed blue with it. All that 
could be seen was the bad acting of the fat blue 
stone. No more Didier. Nothing but a star- 
vain Joseph Kainz. Disappointment. - The 
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King wished to make one more attempt and 
he sent word that he had not meant for the 
sapphire to figure among the cast. So Marion 
was played again on May roth. Didier re- 
appeared. No ring. All went well and His 
Majesty felt the marvelous voice creep the 
whole length of his flesh. 

About three weeks later, during a morn- 
ing performance of Richard III, Kainz was 
called into the corridor of the theatre where a 
stranger, a sub-manager and coachman of the 
royal stables, handed him an invitation. It 
meant leaving at once for the castle of Linder- 
hof to spend three days as the guest of the King, 
to distract him by recitations. 

It meant fortune, perhaps fame. Kainz tore 
home, wildly, sweating, embraced his dress 
clothes and white ties, packed his mother in his 
bag, slid down the four flights of stairs, jumped 
on a train, then into a carriage and arrived after 
dark in a grotto, all blue and electric, where 
the djinn of the mountain fed his swans. 
Kainz bowed to the ground, made himself as 
small as he possibly could and waited... . 
He waited a long time. At length Ludwig 
noticed this bent slave, questioned him, recog- 
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nized him, and spoke in friendly tones. Then 
Kainz straightened up and replied as naturally 
as his nerves permitted. 

What? How? Pardon? I don’t under- 
stand. Who is this shopkeeper? A joke of 
Hesselschwerdt, no doubt. That, Didier? 
What has he done with his voice? Where is 
his glance? There is some mistake. I ex- 
pected Orpheus, sir, and not a little bourgeois 
in his Sunday clothes. Joseph what? Kainz? 
Don’t know him. Good-bye sir. “Burkel, 
have this young man taken back to Munich, 
Didier spoke altogether differently. No, no, 
this one does not interest me.” 

“Sir, to send him back so brutally might cast 
a deep prejudice over his future,” replied the 
Secretary of State. 

“Very well, if that is the case, he may stay 
three days. It is of no importance. But look 
to it that I do not see him again.” 

Burkel gave Kainz a few pointers. Let him 
become Didier again. Let him resume his 
theatrical voice. He must enter into the game, 
good God! He is not here as an amateur 
gardener, but asa certified comedian. The next 
day Ludwig had him summoned, walked him 
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through the palace and the gardens, began to 
find him agreeable. The actor, this time, de- 
claimed his enthusiasm, chanted poetry and 
produced replies in the proper tone. Then at 
one burst there was sunshine in the royal heart. 
They went arm in arm. They lunched to- 
gether. They drank to the health of Mama 
Kainz. ‘They confided in each other. The 
three days became six, and the six twelve. It 
rained watches in the actor’s pockets. Bril- 
liants sprouted from his fingers. A golden cup 
came to ornament his commode and seemed to 
have been sent especially for the purpose by 
Wagner. Take. Drink. Here are some orig- 
inal sketches representing the history of Wil- 
helm Tell. Because Wilhelm Tell, famous 
republican, was still a personal friend of the 
King. He liked republicans, in neighboring 
countries and in history. They were fine fel- 
lows who were always getting themselves killed 
while saying beautiful speeches. Schiller 
reaped a great many of them. Come, friend 
Didier, recite some Schiller for us, and in your 
most thunderous voice. 

Didier recites. How marvelous! It is 
really Didier this time, the friend of Saverny. 
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And how sad that the time flies so quickly. 
It would be nice to take a trip together to some 
country of long cool nights and short hot days. 
Spain, for instance. But Burkel raises objec- 
tions because of the futilities of politics. How 
annoying! Switzerland, then? Yes, Swit- 
zetland, that old Wilhelm Tell, Richard’s 
lake, the mountains of the Walkyrie. There 
are splendid corners where there is cheese and 
white wine, with shepherds in costume posed 
against the scenery, bells at dusk, painted 
inns, and that strange democratic joy of liberty. 

When Kainz departed, Ludwig wrote to him 
at once: “We can get off on the 27th... . 
Hesselschwerdt will go to get your reply day 
after to-morrow. To-day the Empress Eliza- 
beth had the great goodness to pay me a visit, 
which was an immense pleasure to me. With, 
dear brother, the friendliest greetings of your 
affectionately devoted Ludwig.” Neverthe- 
less, Burkel was still giving ridiculous advice, 
such, for instance, as that he should take along 
a gentleman-in-waiting. “I should sooner give 
up the trip... Let us hope we shall find 
a house to ourselves down there, where we can 
live on the shores of the classic lake. Again 
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a thousand greetings, dear brother, very dear 
Didier, from your guardian Ludwig Saverny.” 
This name of Saverny, the noble Marquis, pro- 
tector of Didier, child of chance, was a find 
indeed! His Majesty immediately had two 
passports made out under the Hugonian names, 
and tasted the joy of changing his rank. 

Thus, on June 27, at ten o’clock in the eve- 
ning, the special train drew out, carrying a 
small personnel: eight servants, cooks, hair 
dresser, valets, and Hesselschwerdt, the indis- 
pensable. They stopped the next morning near 
Lucerne, at Ebikon, in order to spare the King 
the curiosity of the crowd, and the travellers 
got into carriages to reach the steamboat. No 
luck, they were too late. The pier was already 
invaded by a multitude of enthusiastic citizens 
of the confederacy; and the boat landed, all 
decorated, with its fresh-water sailors in gala 
dress. ‘The Captain advanced to meet his illus- 
trious passenger and saluted him with his cap 
in his hand, “M. le Marquis de Saverny, Sire. 

. .” They lunched aboard. About noon ar- 
rival at Brunnen. An enormous gathering of 
people, houses draped with flags, an equipage 
drawn by four “Rosinantes,” patriotic hymns. 
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The Marquis de Saverny gave orders not to 
approach, but to set the course for Fluelen. 
They cruised along, well out from shore, to 
arrive at length at the hill of the Chapel of 
Wilhelm Tell. Here the Marquis desired 
Didier to disembark alone to inspect the sacred 
spot and the historical panels Stuckelberg had 
just finished. So Didier was taken ashore 
where the painter in person waited and humbly 
addressed to him his words of welcome: “Sire, 
the presence of your Majesty .. .” to the 
extreme confusion of actor, who bowed in his 
turn and did not dare to reply, and the inspec- 
tion proceeded in solemn silence. Returning 
aboard Didier recounted the incident and told 
of his embarrassment at being taken for the 
King: “Is it then so terrible?” cried Ludwig, 
and this time his face darkened for good. He 
had to resign himself to disembarking at last. 
And as there was no police control, the Mar- 
quis and his friend braved the jam, distributing 
smiles and salutes. Then they took a carriage 
to reach the Hotel Axenstein, situated on a 
height. The vehicle set off in the midst of 
cheers, climbed the hill, until suddenly,— 
crack!—a spring broke. The carriage slid 
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back, the Marquis prepared to jump, Didier to 
follow suit, when happily a bridge found it- 
self in the way and with its stone breast barred 
the road to catastrophe. Such was the first day 
of the Helvetian pilgrimage. 

On the second day they decided to leave the 
hotel, where the domestic staff insisted upon 
forming a perpetual bodyguard about the Mar- 
quis. To say nothing of the knaves who were 
alwaysthere. They finally discovered the Villa 
Gutenberg, near Mythenstein, whose owner, 
the publisher Benziger, placed it at the dis- 
position of the prince. Here then were the 
hoped-for days at last, rustic solitude, naps in 
the fields, declamation in the shade of trees, 
the horn-blowers at twilight, and yodelers, all 
the countryside Saverny had dreamed to illus- 
trate the pages of a beautiful friendship. Even 
some fireworks, such as he had once shot off 
from the Isle of Roses. In the afternoon there 
were carriage drives through one picture after 
another from the legend of Wilhelm Tell. So 
it was that one day, at Amsteg, in the Inn of 
the Star, the Marquis fell upon a book called 
The Man in the Moon. As the title pleased 
him, Didier was commanded to begin reading 
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it. Begun at four o’clock, it was finished at 
eleven in the evening. Only then did they 
sup. Or else there were boat trips at night 
towards Rutli. Usually they arrived there at 
nine o’clock. ‘The forester innkeeper Asch- 
wanden awaited his daily guests on the dock, 
holding up a big stable lantern like a light- 
house. “Good evening, Mr. Forester,” Lud- 
wig hailed from afar. ‘Good ‘evening, Mr. 
Marquis.” They disembarked. They all 
climbed up to the sacred field where six hun- 
dred years before the oath of the Three Swit- 
zerlands had been sworn. They sat upon the 
grass. And then Didier must enchant the 
night. His voice and Schiller’s verses stabbed 
the great child who wanted so much to become 
aman. He listened to the rough talk of the 
old Swiss, such as it might have been spoken 
six centuries ago on this very spot; justice and 
liberty; flights of pride; love of life; purity of 
intention. Oaths sworn before the gods of 
poetry; rocks, forest, lake, stars, solitude, all 
this ancient theatre of the heart. And this 
peasant history attuned the soul of majesty to 
that of these sons of the people. He was a 
boatman, fisherman, chamois-hunter. He de- 
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sired death to tyrants. He saluted, on the 
mountain tops, the fires of freedom. He was 
a poet. Then they went to the Inn, where a 
simple meal was laid upon a bare table. “The 
napkins are still spread on the mountain peaks,” 
said the Marquis. Later on they returned in 
a rowboat, in the middle of the night. 

One evening they left the villa even later 
than usual, rowed for a long time, tired of 
silence. They did not reach Rutli until two 
in the morning, and the inexorable King— 
this King whose nerves were dead—ordered 
Didier to take up the eternal Wilhelm Tell at 
the Melchthal scene. The actor began. But, 
suddenly fed up, he stopped on the pretext of 
fatigue. Ludwig looked at him, first sur- 
prised, then totally confounded by such audac- 
ity, such an incredible breach of love. He 
arose. He betrayed a complete confusion. 
“Very well,” he said, “rest if you are tired.” 
Turning upon his heel, he descended to the 
boat, embarked and gave the order to return 
home without waiting for his friend. 

Once again disappointment, with one shock, 
had shattered a feeling that for weeks had been 
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nourished by such loving care. One disobedi- 
ence sufficed to crush the tender flower we have 
watched budding in his luckless heart. That 
such a thin grudge should have been enough 
will astonish those of us who know the tragic 
power of resistance. But perhaps this resistance 
flourishes only in souls which are hot for con- 
quest. Ludwig’s could bear no counter because 
it aspired to no victory. It wished love not as 
a struggle, but as a breath of air. It was not 
avid for passion, but for tenderness. 

‘These same causes had shattered, again al- 
most at one blow, his old attachment for Wag- 
ner. He was not going to wear himself out 
by hoping again. If his disillusionment was 
sharp, at least it was quick, complete, and with- 
out return. When Didier returned to the Villa 
Gutenberg, at four in the morning, the Mar- 
quis was not up waiting for him with his cus- 
tomary proud and tender solicitude. And 
when, having slept his fill, he awoke the next 
day towards two in the afternoon, it was to 
learn that Saverny had left the house for good 
and retaken the road to Bavaria. ‘Thunder- 
struck, the actor packed up and rejoined the 
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train at Lucerne. His Majesty, King Lud- 
wig II and Joseph Kainz, the comedian, re- 
sumed each one his former role. 

And yet the King desired that something of 
his murdered happiness should survive. With 
that sure instinct of betrayed lovers which drags 
them headlong to find the fetich with which 
they will later amuse themselves by torturing 
their hearts, he led Kainz to a photographer. 

I have the picture here before me—ugly, 
alas, and almost funny. The King is stand- 
ing, in a travelling coat, his hat in his hand. 
Kainz, seated, slender, underdeveloped, seems 
almost a grotesque. A shop-keeper and his 
clerk on a holiday, “posing” in the booth of a 
fair. I should scarcely linger over such a 
mediocre thing except to contrast it with a 
whole pile of older ones, in which King Lud- 
wig II radiates a beauty beside which even the 
celebrated features of his Cousin Elizabeth are 
powerless to move us. In fifteen or twenty 
years this ermined St. George has become a 
bearded promoter, uneasy in his splendid cos- 
tume. But his eyes, in spite of all, hold me. 
The eyes that once fascinated by their honesty 
are now glassy, sunken, frightened, horrible. 
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Ten photographs lead us from an adorable face 
like that of a young queen in love, to this large 
shopkeeper, sunk in his bestiality, and badly 
wrapped in his neck piece. The ninth, next to 
the last, is Saverny. 

It is a hideous chronicle that our portraits 
unfold, the story of our wrinkles and our masks. 
And I know of none more dramatic than those 
of the mad, where each year an inexorable 
finger deepens and perfects the lines of evil. 
The eye sinks in, the brow flattens, the lips 
thicken, a tiny defect, long barely noticeable, 
grows until it attains the horrible grandeur of 
caricature. It is understandable that Kainz, no 
matter how gross he may have been, only half- 
regretted losing a protector of such distant and 
disturbing beauty. But one looks also, upon the 
face of this unhappy king, for traces of the 
tears no one ever saw him shed. 
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THE BIRTH, OF PARSIFAL AND THE 
DEATH OF WOTAN 


ON the other hand, Kainz wept, nor is it 
altogether sure that they were crocodile tears, 
for of course he sincerely regretted the loss of 
royal favor. He wrote, he made excuses, but 
Ludwig was never accessible to pity, which has 
nothing to do with love. When the theatre an- 
nounced Die Burgranes, the King demanded a 
private showing for himself. But when he saw 
Kainz’s name on the bill at the last moment 
he cancelled the order. It was without the 
least intention of irony that he had sent to him 
a landscape framed in gold, representing Lake 
Lucerne. Wounded to the quick by this 
haughty scorn, the actor returned the picture, 
which was distressing to the Marquis. Yet the 
gesture seemed noble to him, distinguished, 
worthy of the real Didier. At all events, the 
reconciliation was academic. It was impossible 
for Ludwig to reawaken the past. ‘Our dear 
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invalid,” was the phrase by which he spoke of 
Kainz after that. Once detached from him in 
spirit, it was sure that no reattachment was 
ever possible. 

‘There was only one exception: Wagner. 
But was it really in Ludwig’s spirit that Wag- 
ner lived? More likely it was in his blood, part 
of his physical self. There had been two Wag- 
ners in Ludwig: Wagner the man and Wag- 
ner the virus. If the man was dead, the poison 
remained. That happens. Our memories 
fade, even of the best-known faces, the most 
adored. But nothing can free us of the sick- 
nesses that we have caught. Ludwig was never 
completely cured of Wagner. Nor was Niet- 
zsche either. One drew away; the other at- 
tacked him. But both retained him in their 
blood, like colonials tormented by a recurrent 
malaria years after their return home. In spite 
of all that Nietzsche and Ludwig II could do 
to be free, the music of Wagner was their 
chronic fever. 

Moreover this was the period when the old 
sorcerer was preparing his last miracle: he was 
working on Parsifal. Immediately after the 
festival at Bayreuth in 1876, he had sketched 
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it in. ‘The principal themes of the prelude, 
those of the Holy Grail, the Knights, had been 
ready for along time. As Stravinsky has justly 
said, Wagner went from the drama to the music, 
not from music to drama. He needed to see be- 
fore he could hear, then to build up a philo- 
sophic structure upon the images, and only at 
the last to drench it in sound. ‘The musical 
motifs were supplied only by ideas. That seems 
logical. Above all, perhaps, it is sentimental 
and literary, so it is not to be wondered at that 
Wagner, during these Parsifal years, rear- 
ranged, re-smelted, and hammered out all his 
introductory themes in the solitudes of Wahn- 
fried and Italy and once again waded up to his 
neck in literature. Especially French litera- 
ture. He read the eight volumes of the Hzs- 
toire des Ducs de Bourgogne, by Prosper de 
Barante, Récits des temps Mérovingiens, by 
Augustin Thierry, Balzac’s Curé de Village, 
Renan’s and Gobineau’s books. And Plutarch, 
Xenophon, Shakespeare. ‘My children,” he 
said one day as he came to the table, “look upon 
me: you see the face of a man who composes 
the last of his Operas.” Yet he worked with 
a kind of serious joy filled with what he called 
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“strange feelings.” In spite of his tenacious 
faith, the enterprise of the Festspielhaus did 
not progress. Each day began a new struggle 
to keep it from perishing. Projected perform- 
ances had to be postponed from month to month 
and year to year. But, as had always been the 
case through the years past, it was by this very 
battle that the old man kept the blood pulsing 
in his veins and the thoughts in his mind. 
Wagner no longer directed his efforts toward 
the living. He projected his will and his hopes 
into the future. “I work for those who will be 
born again.” 

He went to Naples and wrote the last of his 
works of philosophic esthetics: Art and Rel- 
gion. In this book, where Wagner makes a 
rapid historical examination of the forms of 
Divinity, such as men have imagined it, he 
comes speedily to Christ. That head, “covered 
with blood and wounds,” haunted him as the 
highest mystery, and as the model for his Par- 
sifal. Jesus was for him “the artist-poet of 
the tragedy of the world,” the only one who 
could lead us to a reconciliation with human life 
by way of pity and a presentiment of the ideal. 
“My ideas on religion have been suggested by 
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my position as a creative artist in contacts with 
the public. . . . But, it has been possible for 
me to convince myself by this means that true 
art can spring only from the soil of true moral- 
ity; furthermore, I attributed to art a mis- 
sion so much the higher that I found it to be 
absolutely identical with true religion.” ‘There 
indeed is the doctrine of the Knights of The 
Holy Grail. Thus far was he now, this mystic 
Wagner, from his enthusiasm for the Greeks 
and from that intelligent Nietzsche, whose 
intellectual morality was from now on to op- 
pose itself, with all the prestige of the spiritual, 
to the confusions of the sentimental. What is 
interesting is to see them both, these two “poets 
of the tragedy of the world,” dipping into 
Shakespeare, into the same flower, in the same 
spring time, and distilling such different 
honeys. Wagner could be summoned only by 
motives of passion, Nietzsche only in favor of 
the pure movements of the intelligence. Bet- 
ter than most parallels, this passage from Gai 
Savoir shows us a Nietzsche still obsessed by 
the idea that he has betrayed Wagner, but find- 
ing in Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar the most 
noble of justifications: 
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“The best that I know how to say to the 
glory of Shakespeare, of the man Shakespeare, 
is this: he believed in Brutus and did not allow 
the faintest shadow of blame to rest upon him. 
He dedicated the finest of his tragedies to him 
—to him and to the most terrible conception of 
high morality. Independence of soul, that is 
the theme here. No sacrifice can be too great 
to bring it about. One must be able to sacri- 
fice to it his dearest friend, even if he should 
be the most admirable of men, the ornament 
of the world, a genius without equal. . . . So 
Shakespeare must have felt. To have placed 
Cesar so high was the greatest honor he could 
bestow upon Brutus.” 

To make himself Brutus and to give Wag- 
ner the role of Casar was, in Nietzsche, al- 
most an act of modesty. But it was first an 
act of justice, even of clairvoyance. In the 
most glorious days, the laurelled days of Rome 
—as this same Shakespeare said—there were, 
of a sudden, signs of calamity in the heavens. 
And Nietzsche recognized the same signs in 
his time. Perhaps Wagner did too. 

He hastened. He was uneasy. Would he 
be granted time to finish the work which should 
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be—as it seemed to him—the last book of 
his gospel? For he knew that he was not well: 
a deep oppression of his chest, heart cramps— 
these were already old symptoms of his illness, 
and the crises which caused him at times violent 
suffering, had a tendency to become more fre- 
quent. The doctors, at least, were reassuring. 
Nevertheless Wagner suspected that his days 
were numbered. The first two acts of Par- 
sifal almost finished, he came north from 
Naples to Perugia, from Perugia to Siena, 
where Frau Wagner had rented for two months 
a large villa that had once belonged to the 
Pope: Torre Fiorentina. It was his last stop 
before he returned home, his farewell to the 
land of love. 

The very first day Wagner climbed to the 
top of the villa into the famous dome, whose 
bell tower, striped black and white, and whose 
cupola and rose windows and polychromed 


marbles and two wolf bitches on their columns - 


mounted into the late summer sky. The artist 

gazed out over the silence of the square and 

replenished his soul from this great treasure 

chest of prayers five hundred years old. Popes, 

sculptors, painters, worshippers and their 
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friends—all had come here seeking or bring- 
ing their mite of enthusiasm. What lovers 
had stood before this gay monument hanging 
over the sober town! Possibly they had sum- 
moned their mistresses there to bring a touch 
of immortality to their love. But Wagner was 
always alone. Possessed by supreme music, 
the poet moved towards the porch in front of 
which a young woman, a living pigeon on these 
walls, seemed to wait. In the grace of her 
regard and the startling warmth of her mouth 
lingered all the endearments of love. 

We seem to see her, this young woman, to 
recognize her too in the sober Italian twilight. 
For every being who has something of the artist 
in him is sensible to the pathos of such a meet- 
ing. He conjures up the lovely body, lends 
her the features he cherishes. He feels that all 
the art of the universe, the most perfect cathe- 
dral, the most heartbreaking music, are but 
signs and symbols of the secret forces of his 
heart. This young love, lit from his own soul, 
moves him more than the dead symphony of 
stones. 

But Wagner enters the basilisk. That is to 
say he enters into the very Temple of the Holy 
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Grail. For here all is as he had dreamed it for 
Parsifal: the mystical cupola upon its Roman 
pillars, the light, the great paving stones with 
their Biblical mosaics, this whole theatre of 
color and shadow. It is the very setting for 
his Innocent, his pure. And in the Chapel of 
St. John the Baptist the passionate friendship 
for animals that was part of Wagner was en- 
chanted by a Pinturicchio showing the half- 
nude Saint before a powerful stag that browses 
while protecting his doe. The dome made 
upon him the strongest impression that he had 
ever received from architecture. He returned 
there almost every day. He brought his chil- 
dren, his friends, showed them the famous Pic- 
colomini “library” and had the cupola sketched 
by the painter Joukowski for the miniature 
models of Bayreuth. Thus in art are merged 
the most distant thoughts and images, from one 
end of time to the other. But who dreams to- 
day, when the curtain rises upon Wagner’s 
cathedral, that it was born of the light and love 
of Siena? 

In late autumn he had to leave Italy and 
take the road towards Munich. As soon as 
King Ludwig heard of his arrival in his capital, 
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he commanded two things. First: that begin- 
ning the next year, 1881, the orchestra and 
choruses of his theatre should be at the disposi- 
tion of the theatre at Bayreuth for two months 
a year. Secondly: that a private performance 
of Lohengrin should be given at once, during 
the visit of the composer. The date was set 
for the 1oth of November, 1880. 

So, as in other days, on that evening Ludwig 
II and his old master went alone into the empty 
auditorium and occupied the royal box. The 
performance advanced. Wagner was satisfied 
for, almost to a detail, his work was at length 
in form to be seen and heard, and because it 
was the first time he had heard it through, from 
end to end, as a simple spectator. Emotion 
overcame him. He looked at his King, found 
him unchanged, always beautiful and just as 
he alone, perhaps, knew how to see him. At 
the sound of the old music of his soul time was 
abolished, the years rolled away. If there is 
something divine in man, is it not the power 
to live and understand such a moment? One 
perfect instant of knowledge and recognition, 
in which the love of a whole life, its will, its 
accomplishments, its very future melt into one 
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note of music? ‘What matters what becomes 
of us?” said the other disciple, Nietzsche, if a 
minute of such detachment gives us at last “the 
purity of vision in which things are seen apart 
from the light in which they are colored by 
our sorrow, our disillusionment, our lassitude, 
our greed or our enthusiasm?” 

Two days later, on Friday, November 12th 
at three o’clock, Wagner and Ludwig were to 
meet again at the theatre, where the composer 
had promised to conduct the prelude to Par- 
sifal for the King alone. He was nervous, be- 
cause the slightest measure of his latest work 
upset him, and also because His Majesty was 
late. He was obliged to wait a good quarter 
of an hour. Wagner grew angry. Finally His 
Majesty appeared in his box. Wagner took up 
his baton and began. Hardly was the prelude 
ended when the King demanded that it be 
played over again. It was naive, but sponta- 
neous. For Wagner it was a kind of profana- 
tion, a complete misunderstanding of his 
thought. But what could he reply when the 
King, after this second execution, to which 
he had consented so much against his will, still 
asked for the prelude to Lohengrin? He 
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handed the baton to Levi, went home, where 
his annoyance developed into a violent attack of 
chest pains. 

Wagner and Ludwig of Bavaria had seen 
each other for the last time. They parted as 
friends, their hearts assured each of the other, 
but in a complete divorce of spirit. The storm 
burst at the house of Lenbach, where Wagner 
reviled all the princes of the earth, while poor 
Ludwig, in the loneliness of his palace, prob- 
ably dreamed of some new edifice where he 
could express in stone the envied chastity of 
Parsifal. He took up his secret book and wrote 
these words. 

“. . . Was present at a performance of 
Lohengrin in company with Richard Wagner; 
very successful and very beautiful. He was 
present. To his house with him. Supped in 
the winter garden. Togetheralongtime. The 
11th, at five o’clock, he came to dine in the 
winter garden. Precious and intimate hours 

The 12th, afternoon, twice heard the 
admirable and marvelous prelude to Parsifal 
conducted by the composer himself. Pro- 
foundly significant . . . I have always heard 
it said that between prince and subject no 
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friendship was possible. We want to prove 
that at supper in the winter garden—3 hours 
—Saturday the 13th at half past 3, we were 
together at the opera Aida, a saddening family 
affair, in the winter garden, marvelous per- 
formance . . . Blessings on his beloved head. 
—I, moonlight. Last fall. Never again, 
never again, never again. Sworn once again 
eight days after Good Friday. . . .” 

Perhaps the diminution of reason is only ob- 
vious from now on. “Words,” said Hamlet. 
Visions, no doubt. From the fact that their 
contexts escape us, we cannot infer that they 
have none. In such a jotting of notes no one 
can say that these flares do not illuminate land- 
scapes where every pain is charted and in its 
place. 

Let us bring back the distant image of 
Nietzsche once again, here in this somewhat 
tragic stage of our story, when Parsifal is about 
to be born and the men mixed in its fate are 
about to die. We must skip six years, that is, to 
the month of January, 1887. Nietzsche was 
then at Nice, and almost at the threshold of 
idiocy. He was engaged upon his last work, 
the supreme messages of Zarathustra to future 
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humanity. Overcome by a final attack of his 
Wagnerian malaria, he went one day to Monte 
Carlo to hear the prelude of Parsifal played. 
Afterwards he took his pen and confided to 
his friend Peter Gast the following impression: 

“Recently I heard for the first time (at 
Monte Carlo) the prelude to Parsifal. When 
I see you again I want to tell you exactly what 
I understood by it. In making an abstraction 
of all the extraneous questions (what end can 
such music serve, what end it should serve), and 
if one takes a purely esthetic point of view, one 
cannot ask oneself if Wagner ever did anything 
better. The highest psychological conscience, 
in relation to what should be said, is expressed 
and communicated here, the briefest and most 
direct form of that conception; each shade of 
feeling polished to an epigram; a musical pre- 
cision in regard to descriptive art that it makes 
you think of a shield worked in relief; and, in 
the final analysis, a sublime and extraordinary 
sentiment, an incident of the soul at the heart 
of music from which Wagner can draw the 
very greatest honor... There are things 
like it in Dante and nowhere else. Has any 
painter ever painted a look of love as sad as 
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Wagner in the last accents of his prelude?” 

Any discussion about music can seem terri- 
bly futile. And it is, since there exists no logic 
of feeling nor any grammar of beauty. What 
we can gather from such an opinion is that crit- 
ical sense is almost always vanquished by emo- 
tion; that Nietzsche himself, frenzied lover of 
knowledge, is susceptible to and sometimes 
disarmed by the unknowable. He was, at any 
rate, conquered by Wagner as in Pascal doubt 
was conquered by God. I cannot explain either 
Pascal or Nietzsche to myself save by the 
shadow they bore within them. A great light 
by its nature produces deeper shadows than 
moderate clarity. Had not Zarathustra already 
sung of this shadow: “Oh! it is you alone, ob- 
scure and nightly beings, who create warmth in 
light ... But this is my solitude, to be 
wrapped in light.” The last word from the 
philosopher to Peter Gast, dated January 4, 789, 
only a few days before his complete night, was 
a cry to the hidden sun towards which he 
reached out his hands. ‘Sing me a new song, 
the world is transfigured and the heavens re- 
joice.” But, this sharp-shooter of reality at 
war against all the phantoms of morality and 
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religion—and first of all against the Christ— 
signed his last note “The Crucified.” 


Back at Bayreuth Wagner consecrated his 
whole time to the completion of Parsifal. The 
entire orchestration of the first and second acts 
was finished in the autumn of 1881, when his 
illness returned, complicated by rheumatism. 
He could now hardly leave the house. Again 
the call of the South, and of the Sunlight, 
echoed in his being. The pyramids, the Nile, 
the cataracts... 

An enthusiastic letter from Rubinstein in 
Sicily brought about a crystallization of his 
hopes and directed them towards Palermo. A 
long Sicilian visit was suddenly decided upon 
and, on the 1st of November the composer and 
all his family set out once more for Italy. 
Three days after leaving the Franconian fogs 
behind them they landed on the beach at Pa- 
lermo and settled down, under a sky perfumed 
with roses and orange blossoms, at the Hotel 
des Palmes. Wagner went immediately to work 
again, shutting himself up until three or four 
o’clock, then going out for a walk, insatiably 
curious about everything, every movement, 
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happy to be alive again under this sun, stopping 
occasionally in front of a mirror to say: “I 
don’t recognize myself with this gray head; 
is it possible that Iam 68?” His reflexes were 
more quick than in his youth. His enthu- 
siasms, too. His lowly blood allowed him to 
be interested with equal freshness of impres- 
sion by Shakespeare, by beggars, by problems of 
philosophy, by animals. Above all by animals. 
Had he not once, in other days, told Nietzsche 
he placed him in his heart between his wife and 
his dog? At the Hétel des Palmes there was 
a cage of monkeys; an inexhaustible source of 
instruction. Inthe Florio garden Wagner went 
to pay a daily visit to a fat caged owl: ““That 
is nature, without travesty; cruel, but honest 
—and what an old lion’s head! This creature 
is more beautiful than a lion.” As there were 
always curiosity seekers laughing at the terrified 
bird, he drew from his pocket copies of his 
anti-vivisection pamphlet and passed them 
around. 
Parsifal progressed, even though the orches- 
tration became continually more difficult for 
him. He invented instruments to soften the 
noise. No violence. New formulas were to 
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be imposed softly upon art. It is odd that this 
highly daring work, this young man’s work, 
had been left for his old age. The passage for 
the harps, when Parsifal mounts the stages 
to the altar, tired him enormously. 

Arrival of the painter Joukowski. Visit 
from Rubinstein. They celebrated the birth- 
day of Joukowski in champagne, on the 13th 
of January, 1882. Before the end of the din- 
ner Wagner left the table and returned bearing 
his score in his hand: “Here,” he said, “I fin- 
ished my Parsifal to-day.” What a load lifted! 
Death could come, now—it could carry off but 
the husks. 


In the following summer came, for the last 
time, the great battle with the scene painters, 
the machinists, the orchestra and the soloists 
until at last all was ready. The 26th of July 
found Bayreuth hung once more with flags, a 
town in celebration, a horde of subscribers to 
the theatre and a crowd of the curious. All 
the faithful were present, except two: Niet- 
zsche, who would never come again, and Lud- 
wig II. Even the King abandoned his master. 
He said he was not well and was more than 
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ever obliged to remain in absolute solitude, and. 
- Wagner was acutely sensible of this desertion. 
He knew from the Prince’s household that 
the news was bad, even distressing. Yet he 
hoped to the end for the presence of him he 
had so long called his Parsifal. But this time 
Parsifal did not even send his vibrant wires. 
Between the two hearts silence had fallen. Si- 
lence also, when the curtain fell, for after the 
first act of the work which the author called 
solemn, or even sacred, Wagner arose in his loge 
and addressed the audience, asking them not to 
applaud, thus inaugurating a tradition that has 
been maintained. Possibly he had in mind only 
to prolong the inner reverberations of his mys- 
tery. But why should we not see in it also the 
shame of a soul disappointed? He knew well 
that Ludwig scarcely understood him, But 
he knew too that he had been loved. And on 
this sober evening the absence of him who, 
seventeen years before, had showed such aston- 
ishing ardor when he heard Tristan, made a 
wasteland of this crowded hall. 

At the following performances Wagner’s 
brow did not clear. The morning of the sixth 
he was seized in his theatre by a violent cardiac 
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attack in the presence of one of the terrified 
singers. He sank upon a couch, very pale, beat- 
ing the air with his hands as though he were 
boxing with death. Yet he recovered and even 
took part in the reception at Wahnfried that 
evening. On August 25, the double anniver- 
sary of the birth of the King and of his own 
marriage to Cosima, he sent Ludwig this tele- 
gram: “You disdain the cup of the Grail; al- 
though it was my supreme offering to you. Yet 
do not despise the poor man who honors you 
but has nothing left to offer you.” Even this 
wistful message went without answer. Times 
had changed indeed. Perhaps this was not al- 
together due to Ludwig’s growing melancholia, 
but he was one of those whom fame impresses 
a hundred times less than misfortune. Man 
frequently has this charming inconsistency; he 
wishes for the good fortune of his loved one, 
but if good fortune comes, his love is done. 

So the season of Parsifal was not one of pas- 
sion, like the season of Tristan, but of bitter 
winter dusk. The truth was, there was nothing © 
left but to die, crying like Amfortas in his final 
supplication: “Death, to die, grace supreme.” 
And as though the artist realized this, he 
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mounted his box to conduct in person the third 
act of the sixteenth and final performance of 
his work. Henceforth Wagner was finished 
with the orchestra, with art, with life itself. 

Fifteen days later he was in Venice, the love- 
liest of all graveyards. It was a place instinc- 
tively selected by this man of the theatre, whom 
the propitious gods always guided in his choice 
of setting. But he was not to live even another 
half year beside these lagoons where he was — 
drawn by the memory of the wound from 
which he had so profitably bled a quarter of a 
century earlier, when he was composing the 
music of Tristan. On the edge of the Grand 
Canal, where he had then inhabited the Palazzo 
Giustiniani, had he really counted upon the 
coming of Isolde? If he had cherished that 
hope he had not admitted it; and in any case 
Mathilde Wesendonck had never come to join 
him. Doubtless this was for the best purpose 
of his destiny, and this woman served well the 
man she loved in refusing him happiness, for, 
as Ibsen said, “one possesses eternally only what 
one has lost.” The only visitor to the Palazzo 
Giustiniani in 1858 was sorrow, and to the 
Palazzo Vendramin, in 1883, death. 
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On February the 13th, at about two in the 
afternoon, he came to gather the prey he had 
so often stalked and relinquished. Wagner 
was sitting at his writing table. The papers 
spread before him were witness of a last philo- 
sophic essay. But after Parsifal all literature 
became secondary. As he had informed King 
Ludwig a few weeks before, Wagner had really 
nothing left to do. His agony lasted but an 
instant. The old artist rendered up his soul, 
at last, without words. 


E2al} 


CHAPTER XVI 
NIGHT OF PENTECOST, 1886 


NOTHING further could touch Ludwig 
II of Bavaria either through his body or his 
spirit. Was he already a dead man among the 
living, or among all the dead was he the only 
life? There is no end to this business of illu- 
sion and reality, either in science or in philos- 
ophy. How can it be resolved when it centers 
upon one of those beings whom a slight devia- 
tion of thought, imputable to one knows not 
what lack or what surcharge, drives away from 
the herd? In the eyes of the world to be nor- 
mal is to guard the secret of our defects and 
to become adapted to laws; to be strong is to 
dominate the doubt that is inspired by our 
aberrations; to be good is to put a curb on our 
enthusiasms; to be just is to punish those who 
escape from the community and compromise 
its physical security or its intellectual well- 
being. Thus one who walks alone and func- 
tions by himself is a tempter, or at the very 
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least a disturber of the fragile order that must 
be called social duty. He verified the poet’s 
words: “—+the dram of eale Doth all the noble 
substance of a doubt, To his own scandal.” 

King Ludwig, in his solitude, had become an 
object of scandal for the world, 

When Wagner’s coffin passed through the 
Munich station, a dense and short-memoried 
crowd gathered to meet and to pay tribute to 
the dead slough of him whom they had hooted 
eighteen years before. But the King, who 
alone had loved him, was also alone in paying 
no homage. How could he, in fact? He who 
so loathed the mob, would he not have died of 
shame to bare his feelings before it? He 
limited himself to sending official condolences 
to Frau Wagner. Then a little more forget- 
fulness, a little more dust come to seal a heart 

without outlet. 
Once in a while he would be seen in the 
depths of his closed carriage, preceded by two 
mounted policemen. He had himself driven 
to the English Garden of the capitol, alighted, 
strolled through some deserted alley shaking 
his umbrella. Ever without a confidant, his 
curly hair bared, strolling at random in a world 
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of images without sequence. I know of noth- 
ing much more tragic than this colossus with- 
out strength, the last shoot from one of the 
oldest princely trees of Europe, feeling the 
dead wood of his whole being split to pieces. 
The madness they attributed to him was per- 
haps only a bottomless regret. Vaguely he 
* still hoped for I know not what awakening of 
his activity. But, with Wagner gone, no super- 
human soul was revealed to replace him and, by 
some transfusion, to reanimate his own. For 
there do exist some planetary souls who turn 
about the suns of greatness and live in their 
reflections like wan and melancholy moons. 
He was surely one of these. He had swung 
from the constellation of Lohengrin into that 
of the Great King, from Louis the Loved to 
Marie Antoinette, from Hamlet to Saverny, 
without ever finding his rhythm, and he turned 
now ina chill and empty ether. What is most 
moving is that the madman was not mad. He 
saw all of his hope of happiness die, he wept 
before his unfinished palaces, he whipped his 
lackeys, fled his ministers, but always he be- 
lieved in something: the divine mission of the 
crown. That was the star that burned within. 
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It was all that was necessary to justify every- 
thing, he thought. And it explains why an 
Excellency, an artist, or a coachman were all 
the same to him in the mass of spectators who 
watched the torch bearers run. 

Thus it was Hesselschwerdt, the stable man, 
whom he entrusted with political negotiations. 
The royal treasury was thirteen million in debt. 
It was a matter, not of paying it, but of new 
loans to pursue the constructions, a clean sweep 
of the ministry and even of parliament if they 
objected. “Speak to Ziegler (once president of 
his government) at once,” he wrote to him. 
“Tell him the present ministers must go, be- 
cause they have made themselves impossible to 
me. It is he who shall be minister if he man- 
ages things as I intend. He can propose his 
own collaborators to me. Schneider (the last 
head of the Cabinet) to be shown the door im- 
mediately and replaced by some one with a lit- 
tle energy. If the Chambers are hostile, dis- 
solve them, name new ones, and manage the 
people firmly, but speedily. Tell him that over 
and above the deficit—I need several extra mil- 
lions; you shall get me the rest. Tell him the 
buildings are the necessary happiness of my 
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existence; that, since they were shamefully in- 
terrupted I have become altogether unhappy, 
that I am thinking of abdication, of suicide, 
that this state of things must cease, construc- 
tion must be begun again and that, if he smooths 
all this out, he will be giving back life to me 
—Quick, forward march with the bedroom of 
Linderhof, the pavilion of St. Hubert and the 
palace of Falkenstein. My happiness depends 
upon it.” 

Lutz and Riedel, who had charge of public 
affairs, had become insupportable to him. He 
wanted to take back Herr von Ziegler, who was 
hesitant and finally refused. Ludwig found 
no one sure, devoted. What he did not know 
was that already the shadows were preparing 
a great plot to depose him. That debt of thir- 
teen millions—a considerable sum for that 
epoch—, the instability of the royal mind, the 
new building projects which were known, and 
finally all that leaked out little by little from 
behind the not tightly enough closed doors of 
his fortresses of suspected passions, was dis- 
quieting to the uncles and the cousins of the 
King. The Princes Luitpold and Ludwig, 
with their solid beards and their firm senses, 
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were afraid for the dynasty. It was necessary 
to forestall the time when parliament or even 
the people should intervene. 

It is easy to understand. But where they 
are to blame is in the methods they used to ar- 
rive at their ends. Were trickery, force and 
treason really necessary to rid them of a dreamer 
who could no longer even count on the loyalty 
of his servants? This King, already sympa- 
thetic to all amateurs of the extraordinary, was 
to find in the last act of his tragedy the only 
greatness of his destiny. Like Hamlet his 
whole being was to codrdinate in action for the 
first and for the last time. He was lost to life 
and saved to legend. From the moment, very 
close now, when he should be no longer King, 
he was to become a man. 

In the winter of 1885 Ludwig II, with the 
divination of those to whom intuition is the 
sole knowledge, already knew that he could 
count on but two supports: his aide-de-camp, 
Count yon Dirkheim-Montmartin, loyal to 
every test,—and Bismarck. This seems strange, 
this gigantic name of the strictest of logicians 
beside that of the prince of fantasy. But Bis- 
marck had always loved Ludwig II, not only 
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because he had once resisted him, but because 
he also understood the obsession of absolute 
monarchy, his Louis XIV views, his disdain for 
the whole sentimental and bourgeois race. But 
this did not prevent the Chancellor of the Em- 
pire from replying in fairly vague terms when 
he received an urgent letter from His Bavarian 
Majesty asking him to procure funds for him 
and give him some practical advice. Another 
letter from the King in the spring of 786. Bis- 
marck this time counseled a loan through the 
Landtag, against guarantees, or mortgages and 
an engagement not to plunge into any new 
building whatever. He was not to count at all 
upon funds from the Empire or advances from 
the “money powers.” Ludwig wished to fol- 
low this advice, not realizing that it was already 
too late. He had confidence that his govern- 
ment would come to his aid, while they were 
seeking to drop him. He did not know that for 
their part his ministers had written to Bismarck 
to beg him not to intervene and had even trans- 
mitted to him a fat document signed by the 
psychiatrists von Gudden, Hagen, Grashey and 
Hubrick, stating that the King was deranged 
and irresponsible. This strange “consultation,” 
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undertaken without previous examination of 
the patient, was based entirely upon the re- 
ported eccentricities of the King, the doubt- 
ful Germanism of his political opinions, his 
attachment to the old court of Versailles, his 
dislike for the Bavarian people, his building 
mania, and his degrading friendships. It relied 
upon anecdotes, reports of dismissed or beaten 
valets who had gone over to the enemy, on the 
whole pack of betrayals by Judas Hessel- 
schwerdt, who sold his master for a few pieces 
of silver. It was all very edifying, authentic, 
red sealed and scientific. Old King Wilhelm 
was horrified by it. Crown Prince Frederic 
smiled and shrugged his shoulders. Bismarck 
was silent. This was tacit approval of the plot 
for the deposition of the King. So prepara- 
tion for a regency went on at Munich. 

During the weeks of April and May, 1886, 
Ludwig pushed his chase for millions with 
frenzy. He felt that his throne, his future, 
his life, depended solely upon this staggering 
financial question the workings of which he 
had never been able to grasp very clearly. As 
once he had wished to buy out the shop of a 
jeweller with three or four gold pieces, so he 
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now wished, by signing a paper, to justify his 
whole reign and to complete his work. He 
was going to the Rothschilds, to the Shah of 
Persia. He drew up a plan to be submitted to 
the house of Orléans by which he guaranteed 
Bavarian neutrality in the next Franco-German 
war for a loan of twenty million francs. They 
even whispered that he was secretly organizing 
an armed attack on the banks! What a mag- 
nificent ending this prophetic bolshevism in a 
topsy-turvy world would have been, where a 
King would have been caught with his hand in 
his subjects’ strong box! But they were not to 
grant us time for such a unique spectacle. The 
doctors declared all physical examination of 
His Majesty superfluous, as his acts spoke for 
themselves and the exhibits for the prosecution 
were eloquent enough. Prince Luitpold, 
uncle of the King, allowed himself to be con- 
vinced. He was a retiring old man, a little 
hesitant before so grave a step, but aware of his 
duty. It is too bad for his renown that he did 
not, in frankness and kindness, announce to his 
nephew the steps he was to take in the name of 
his people. But who does not make mistakes 
at such a time? It would have taken a Bis- 
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marck, and Luitpold was only a Wittelsbach. 
Thus he gave the order, early in June, that a 
commission of the Government should present 
themselves to the King to inform him solemnly 
and officially of the proclamation of Regency 
and the necessity for his internment. 

These gentlemen were eleven in number. 
Their leader was Baron Kraft von Crailsheim, 
minister of the King’s Household and of For- 
eign Affairs. Then there were Count Toer- 
ring, Count Holnstein, the same Holnstein who 
had once been bound in closest friendship to the 
King and who had brought him, in 1871, the 
Kaiserbrief drawn up by Bismarck. ‘They 
counted on his strong personality, his energetic 
and convincing speech, the influence of mem- 
ories of the past. Another mistake. Then 
Herr Rumpler, who was named secretary of 
the mission, Lieutenant-Colonel von Washing- 
ton, who was to replace Diirckheim-Mont- 
martin as aide-de-camp to His Majesty. Fi- 
nally the supreme idiocy, and the one that 
proves that they were more occupied with speed 
than with dignity—Dr. von Gudden, the Di- 
rector of the Munich Insane Asylum, his assis- 
tant, Dr. Muller, and four male nurses. 
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On June g, at two o’clock, these anxious per- 
sonages started for Hohenschwangau, the high 
country of the swan. Poor swan, he suspected 
nothing. He had even sent his faithful Diirck- 
heim on vacation. ‘The Commission reached 
the castle at midnight, made themselves com- 
fortable, supped and took council. Ideas were 
divided. Holnstein was of the opinion that un- 
accompanied he would succeed in making His 
Majesty hear reason. Dr. von Gudden was 
more skeptical, but he had foreseen everything, 
even a strait-jacket. With that he could not 
miss his man. While they talked, a faithful 
ear listened, that of Osterholzer, the stable 
groom, who, as soon as he realized what it was 
all about, made tracks for the castle of Neu- 
schwanstein. ‘There he informed his master 
of what was being plotted against him, and 
begged him to flee, post haste. But Ludwig 
could not, would not, believe it. “If there were 
any danger,” he said, ‘“Hesselschwerdt would 
have warned me.” A pure heart suspects no 
treason from his friends, although it is they 
who should be feared the most. Ludwig re- 
mained and waited. 

Towards four o’clock it began to be light. 
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A fine drizzle was falling and fog wisps were 
torn by the forest firs and clung to the towers 
of the Wagnerian village. All at once some 
carriages left the zigzag road and drew up at 
the main door. The guards advanced to meet 
the arrivals, learned the object of their call and 
refused them entrance to the palace. ‘They had 
not counted upon the intervention of these sim- 
ple men. “Your King is sick in mind,” the doc- 
tors argued. ‘‘We have come to care for him.” 
They replied: “Our charge is to let no one 
enter.” But these gentlemen were in uniform 
and covered with insignia. ‘Our King has 
given his orders,” responded the imperturbable 
guards. Ludwig was white with rage when he 
learned that among those who had come to 
“arrest” him was Holnstein. Ah, had only his 
Horatio, his Dirckheim been there! Together 
the two of them would have found some way 
out of this impasse. Yet now that the curtain 
had risen upon his fifth act, he would have to 
conduct himself alone to the very end. Cer- 
tainly without knowing it Hamlet of Bavaria 
reasoned in that instant as Hamlet of Denmark 
when he mused, just before accomplishing the 
first and last deed of his life: 
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“We defy augury; there’s a special provi- 


dence in the fall of a sparrow. If it be now, 
"tis not to come; if it be not to come it will 
be now, yet it will come: the readiness is all. 
Since no man has aught of what he leaves, what 
ist to leave betimes? Let be.” 

And at once Ludwig commanded: 

“Throw Secretary von Crailsheim and Count 
Holnstein into prison.” A few minutes later 
he had Toerring and von Washington, as well 
as the two doctors, arrested also. Rumpler 
alone was forgotten, and he retreated precipi- 
tously to telegraph the news to Munich. Im- 
mediately the government seized this unhoped- 
for excuse to proclaim the Regency. 

“Tn the name of His Majesty the King.” 

“Our royal house and the faithful Bavarian 
people have just been stricken, in accordance 
with the unfathomable decrees of God, by a 
sad event: the grave and incurable illness of 
our dearly beloved nephew, our most powerful 
King and Lord, His Majesty Ludwig I, an 
illness which prevents him from assuming fur- 
ther power, as by Article 2, paragraph 11 of 
the Constitution, etc., etc.” 
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nurses were under w2tchiel guard in 2n wader- 
ground rocm of the palace of Nouchewactcin. 
The simple folk of the neighborhont, peasants 
and mountaineers, were reaming wp ince every 


to be sealped; they shall be whipped to death; 
theiz tongues 2nd hands shall be ott — 
The good guards were dll confosed and the 
prisoners far from reasoned, when onddenly the 
Prefect arrived, armed with the leet decress 
of the Council of Regency. It was the tipping 
of the scales, the end of this vein resitznce. 
The Comunissioners were set free one by one 9 
that the King should mt suspect; and theiz caz- 
tages, hidden in the forest, whitied them of 
to the nearest stztion. 

At which 2 foaming horse oped wp the mozn- 
tain of the swan, a ridex dmnomnted amid the 
salutes of ail and Dieckhean Mout 
nevicd Iniewell to the sescuc of bis prince} As 
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last! The two of them shut themselves up in 
the King’s bed chamber and prepared the coun- 
ter-offensive. 

“T, Ludwig II, King of Bavaria, find myself 
obliged to address to my dearly-beloved people 
and to the whole Bavarian nation the following 
appeal: 

“Prince Luitpold plans, against my will, to 
raise himself to the Regency of my country, 
and my former ministry, having deceived my 
people upon the state of my health, is prepar- 
ing acts of high treason. 

“T am as sound of mind and body as any 
other monarch, but the high treason develops 
with such surprise and rapidity that there will 
be no time allowed me to take suitable meas- 
ures against the criminal movements of the 
government. 

“Tn the event that the designs of Prince Luit- 
‘ pold should be realized or that he should be 
successful in seizing the power against my will, 
I charge my faithful friends to safeguard my 
rights in all manner and circumstance. 

“TI charge all my faithful servants, and in 
particular my officers and soldiers, that they 
recall the solemn oath by which they have 
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pledged me their faith. Let them remain true 
to me in these difficult hours and aid me in com- 
bating the traitors. . . .” 

But it was too late, and this proclamation 
never reached those for whom it was destined. 
Dirckheim telegraphed to Kempten to raise a 
battalion of chasseurs. Too late also. Coun- 
ter-orders of the Regency had already been sent 
across the royal domain, and the telegraph was 
in their hands. The tenacious aide-de-camp 
nevertheless sent a courier as far as the Austrian 
frontier, whence wires were despatched to Bis- 
marck and to the King of Prussia. Once more 
too late. For when a platonic reply from the 
Chancellor arrived, advising Ludwig to pre- 
sent himself before the Chambers and make 
them judges of his condition, “all was ended,” 
as Shakespeare wrote. Twice Diirckheim re- 
ceived orders to go to Munich. The first time 
he refused. The second time he surrendered 
under immunities and found himself imme- 
diately arrested. 

Hardly had this last friend left when two 
high functionaries of the new government pre- 
sented themselves at the gates of Neuschwan- 
stein, escorted by officers of the police, the 
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psychiatrists and nurses, It was the day follow- 
ing their first visit, or Friday, June 1 ith, a lit- 
tle before midnight. As soon as the new guard, 
appointed the evening before, had opened the 
grill to them, a lackey rushed to the arrivals 
to beseech them to hurry to the royal suite, as 
His Majesty, who had reached a paroxysm of 
nervous strain, threatened to throw himself 
from the window of one of the towers. They 
had only been able to prevent him access to it so 
far on the pretext that the key was misplaced. 
Dispositions were immediately taken, the exits 
of the corridors closed, the nurses hidden all 
along the way the King would have to go to 
accomplish his plan. Then the same lackey 
was sent in to him with the key of his deliver- 
ance, They waited while the drama of irreso- 
lution should play itself out in his poor head. 

A great silence. Then firm footsteps. The 
door of the apartment opened, Ludwig ap- 
peared, gigantic, giving indistinct orders to his 
bent valet. Instantly men surged on him from 
all sides, retreat was cut off, the King was 
taken. Before he could make a movement the 
nurses had pinioned his arms and Dr. von Gud- 
den advanced. 
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“Sire,” he said, “I fulfil the saddest duty of 
my life. Your Majesty, upon the advice of 
four physicians, is declared irresponsible. 
Prince Luitpold has assumed the Regency. I 
have received orders to accompany Your Maj- 
esty to Berg this very night. If you will give 
the command, Sire, the carriage will be here 
at four o’clock.” 

Dr. Muller reports that the King said, sadly 
and repeatedly: 

“Ah, but what do you want of me? What 
does all this mean?” 

Then he went back into his chamber, rock- 
ing from side to side on his feet like a tree about 
to fall. But there is nothing astonishing in 
that, since this lightning-struck poplar was 
really close to crashing. The doctor presented 
his assistants to him. The King responded: 

“But how can you declare me ill? You 
have never examined me!” 

“Sire, it is not necessary. The proofs are 
overwhelming.” 

“And how long will the cure last?” 

“The Constitution states that if the King, 
for any reason whatever, is not able to govern 
during a year or more, a Regency shall be de- 
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clared. Soa year would be the shortest term.” 

“Very well,” the King answered, “it will 
doubtless go faster than that. It is easy enough 
to be rid of a man.” 

“Sire,” said the doctor, “my honor binds me 
not to reply.” 

As arranged, at four o’clock they seated 
themselves in the carriages for the trip to Berg. 
The King was alone in his closed one, but the 
doctors had taken the precaution to remove the 
handles of the doors. The ride passed without 
incident and they arrived at their destination 
about noon on Saturday the 12th of June. 
Ludwig made a few smiling remarks on notic- 
ing that his old family home was surrounded 
by a newly erected palisade, that observation 
holes had been cut in the doors, that knives 
had disappeared from the dinner service, in 
short that his house had been transformed into 
a kind of private lunatic asylum. He retired 
early and awoke the next day, the Sunday of 
Pentecost, altogether calm. ‘This same Sunday, 
June 13th, Dr. von Gudden sent off a reassur- 
ing wire to Munich: “Everything going per- 
fectly well here.” It takes a physician of souls 
and a licensed healer to read with such astute- 
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ness through the screened eyes of the marvelous 
actors that neurasthenics are. 

About five o’clock the King had a light meal, 
then he sent to invite Dr. von Gudden to walk 
with him, as the doctor had promised. They 
started out at half past six and peaceably fol- 
lowed a path which ran along Lake Starnberg. 
The doctor declared before leaving that the 
presence of a nurse was completely unneces- 
sary. Besides, the promenade would only last 
an hour, or an hour and a half at most. In 
fact, he felt himself altogether strong enough 
to calm His Majesty in case of an emergency. 
So they set forth under a low sky of black storm 
clouds towards the depths of the park. 

Shortly the horizon grew darker still and, 
although these were the longest days of the 
year, it was already almost night. It began to 
rain. Surely the walkers would not delay their 
return. Half past seven; eight o’clock. Half 
past eight. It was now raining torrents. No 
one. Dr. Muller grew uneasy. He sent two 
policemen to beat through the park while he 
mounted guard before the castle. Still no one. 
By nine o’clock the whole personnel was aroused 
and more active searching began. ‘The park 
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was combed in every direction, but one after 
another the patrols returned without a trace of 
the two walkers. 

The anxiety increased. A little before ten 
am urgent wire was despatched to Munich: 
“The King and von Gudden out for walk; not 
yet returned; searching of the park in prog- 
ress.” Finally at half past ten a great sensa- 
tion occurred: a servant brought in His Maj- 
esty’s hat with his diamond pin, which he had 
picked up on the shore. Not far away they : 
found the doctor’s hat a few moments later, 
then the King’s jacket, finally an umbrella. 
They ran towards the lake, awoke a fisherman. 
Muller, his nurses and the Intendant of the 
palace got into the boat and began a more 
dramatic exploration. They had hardly been 
rowing a moment when the Intendant raised a 
cry, leaped into the shallow water where he 
grasped a corpse floating almost on the surface. 

It was the King, in shirt sleeves. A few yards 

farther on, a second corpse: von Gudden. One 

after the other they were hoisted into the boat. 

The two were stiff, cold, without pulse, without 

breath. Muller at once tried tongue traction 
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and artificial respiration. It was vain. With- 
out doubt they had been dead several hours. 
The King’s watch had stopped at six fifty-four. 

They returned to land. There was a crowd 
gathered there, come from everywhere. They 
had to go look for biers. Thus, as in the third 
act of Gétterddmmerung, was formed the fu- 
neral cortege of Siegfried. But a Siegfried 
without a mistress, and who left behind him 
not one inconsolable grief. In that Pentecostal 
night, in silence of lantern-light, they brought 
back the poor chill body. A drowned body. 
And, who knows, perhaps the body of an assas- 
sin. For Muller had bent over von Gudden 
and had seen some deep scratches on his fore- 
head and nose. Also a large swelling above the 
right eye, produced, they said, by a blow of the 
Gist full in the face. Another witness, Count 
Philip Eulenbourg, arriving at dawn the next 
day, said he had seen “on the heavy neck of the 
physician the terrible marks of strangulation.” 

Thus it is possible, if not probable, that Lud- 
wig was the aggressor and that before dragging 
his guardian to the lake, he had tried to knock 
him unconscious, then strangled him. The 
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other must have defended himself. And both, 
tightly clutching each other, had death for 
their reward. 

Did he want freedom? ‘To what future 
could he have hoped to direct his flight? Or 
was he simply avenging his dishonored gran- 
deur? Or—supreme irony—was this gesture 
of energy, the only one of his whole reign, not — 
planned at all, but only the impulse of a mad- 
man? It would be useless to seek a necessarily 
gratuitous reply to these questions. We can 
explain nothing. There are two corpses, that 
is all. 

That of the King was in his chamber, upon 
a bed of state. 

But the door opened, and a woman entered. 
Chance had led her to Possenhofen just at the 
moment of this tragedy. She had only a few 
steps to take for this last visit to her companion 
of the Isle of Roses. Yet nothing could move 
this Empress who was already dead, nor would 
so many other dead about her ever bring her 
to bow, however slightly, her proud little rebel 
head. Within less than three years, Rudolph, 
her only son, was to die upon a bed splotched 
with the blood of a young girl. A little later 
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her sister Sophie, who had been the fiancée of 
this drowned King, would be burned alive in 
the fire of the Charity Bazar. She herself, on 
the Quai du Mont Blanc, at Geneva, was one 
day to walk toward her hotel, her head up, and 
an anarchist’s knife planted in her heart. 

When one bears within oneself and in one’s 
family such a destiny, death can no longer ter- 
rify. He is the sole visitor one can treat as an 
equal, an old family friend. Moreover, he who 
lies there, and she herself, and most artists— 
had they not all consecrated their lives to a 
very different search than for happiness: to 
that vague but at the same time precise thing, 
ephemeral and stirring, intangible as wind but 
positive as joy, which is called illusion? 

Elizabeth leaned curiously over this tall 
child, who had become a man in a few short 
hours, but who had been killed in his first meet- 
ing with reality. 


Etoy, April, 1928. 
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